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The Wasp. — Preterita. 


THE WASP. 


as I went by rail to Epping 
Street, 

Both windows being open. a wasp flew 
in, 

Through the compartment flashed and 
almost out, 

Searce seen, scarce heard; 
against the pane 
Entitled “Smoking” did the train’s ca- 

reer 
Arrest her passage. 
Such a wonderful, 
Impervious transparency, before 
That palpitating moment, had never 
yet 
Her airy voyage 
mayed, 
diligence 
sought 
An exit, till the letters like a snare 
Entangled her; or else the frosted glass 
And signature indelible appeared 
The key to all the mystery: there she 
groped, 
flirted petulant 
fiercely sang 
A counter-spell against the sorcery. 
The sheer enchantment that inhibited 
Her access to the world—her birthright 
there! 
So visible, and so beyond her reach! 


Once 


but dead 


thwarted. Undis- 


With incomparable, she 


And wings, and 


Baffled and raging like a tragic queen, 

She left at last the stencilled tablet; 
roamed 

The pane a while to cool her regal ire, 

Then tentatively touched the window- 
frame: 

Sure footing still. though rougher than 
the glass; 

Dissimilar in texture, and so obscure! 


Perplexed now by opacity, with foot 
and wing 

She coasted up and down the wood, 

and worked 

wrath to passion-point again. 

Then from the frame 

She slipped by chance into the open 
space 

Left by the lowered sash:—The world 
once more 

In sight! She paused; she closed her 
wings, and felt 

The air with learned antenne for the 
smeoth 


Her 


Resistance that, she knew now, 
belong 

To such mysterious transparencies, 

No foothold? Down she fell—six inches 
down!— 

Hovered a second, dazed and dubious 

still; 

soared 

set free. 


must 


Then away a captive queen 
John Davidson. 


The Atheneum. 


PRATERITA. 


In dwindling range behind us our past 
days 
Lie outspread: as a city seen asleep, 
Far off, forsaken, faint amid the haze 
Compassed with this or that o’er- 
looking steep. 
The great deeds of our life, like tower 
on tower, 
Stand loftily; this doth the sun yet 
keep; 
This leans or lapses "neath the leaden 
hour; 
There is the leafless tree, the ruined 
wall, 
And large and larger space doth night 
devour. 
Dead is this city, and no life at all. 
No change save of our changing mem- 
ories, 
Or such slight stir as when things 
crumbling fall, 
Or fade remembered features. 
ing this 
An utter stillness, now and evermore. 
Far-sundered by a flood where no ford 
is, 
Nor ferry from To-day’s, To-morrow’s 
shore. 
Dead is this city? 
80, 
There are to whom this Yesterday is 
more 
Than all To-morrows—than 
Here glow 
The central fires of being. 
come 
Hope to her richest treasure-house, and 
Woe, 
The treasure hoarder, to her richest 


tomb. 
F. W. Bourdillon. 


Sav- 


Ah, dear God, not 


To-day. 


Hither 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. 


I. 

That the socialist state is surely on 
the way, few even within the move- 
ment would dare confidently to assert; 
that many tendencies point to it, few 
eyen without the movement would dare 
deny. With the Socialist party in Ger- 
many gaining a million votes in five 
years; with a socialist labor-party rep- 
resented in the British Parliament; 
with the Pan-Anglican Congress draw- 
ing its largest and most eager audi- 
ences to hear socialism discussed and 
in the main endorsed by the clergy—in- 
dications thicken. In Latin Europe the 
socialists are a force to be increasingly 
reckoned with; if the movement in 
America is less concentrated than in 
smaller or more autocratic countries, 
the sentiment is perhaps more widely 
diffused. 
ter” was the title of one of Carlyle’s 
alarmist pamphlets over half a century 
ago. The stream is broad, and we 
have not shot Niagara yet; but the 
sound we hear may be the roar of the 
approaching falls. 

It is, of course, still possible to stop 
one’s cars; it is also feasible to try to 
work upstream; and a large number of 
thinkers, and some statesmen, are to- 
day engaged in this pursuit. Meantime 
everybody is talking. A great dis- 
cussion is “on,” which bids fair to 
throw all other intellectual interests 
temporarily into the shade. While it 
tages, the socialist vote continues to in- 
crease; and the idea occurs to the im- 
partial observer that an activity apart 
from defence or attack might profitably 
occupy the sober-minded public: getting 
ready for the possible plunge. 

Moral preparation for the New Or- 
der! It might well be the watchword 
of the hour; it is the last thing of which 
me hears’ The militant socialists are 
bo busily engaged in aggressive propa- 


“Shooting Niagara—and Af- 


ganda: so preoccupied with their vision 
of healing and liberation for the body, 
that they lay themselves open to the 
charge of feeling slight interest in the 
Tbe conservatives are absorbed 
in defence. Yet in the confusion one 
fact is clear: should socialism come 
otherwise than as the result of an in- 
ward transformation, affecting the deep 
springs of will and love, it would prove 
the worst disaster of any experiment 
in collective living that the world has 
seen. Matthew Arnold, wisest of Vic- 
torian critics, pointed out years ago the 
perils with which the advance of de- 
mocracy is fraught, unless it be 
achieved through a common enlighten- 
ment and a pervading social passion. 
Socialism is democracy pushed to an ex- 
treme. It would involve immensely 
elaborated machinery. Unless’ the 
spirit of the living creature be in the 
wheels, one foresees them grinding de- 
struction. Should socialism be other 
than the expression of a general will 
very different from that of to-day, it 
would be an unbearable tyranny. The 
only comfort is that it could not endure. 
The socialist state might quite conceiv- 
ably be ushered in suddenly, forced by 
revolution or by the proletariat vote on 
an unprepared world which had under- 
gone no inner change: it could never be 
so maintained. For no social order can 
be even relatively stable if it is me- 
chanically introduced. It must be a 
growth, and growth has to root deeply 
underground before it shows much in 
the light of day. No one could enforce 
laws against stealing in a community 
in which two-thirds of the citizens had 
kleptomania. Picturing a social democ- 
racy introduced by violence, with its 
ranks of reluctant citizens undergoing 
the industrial conscription, and of auto- 
cratic officials running a state enemy to 
all free self-expression, one perceives 


soul. 
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the very “coming slavery” of standard 
dread. ‘The critics who echo Spencer 
down the decades are right enough 
from their point of view: far mere 
right, in any case, than the old-fash- 
ioned doubters who saw in socialism a 
future riot of licence. 

The truth is, that we are forced to 
agree with our tedious friends who in- 
sist that we “must alter human nature” 
if socialism is to be a success. 

But is the prospect so staggering? 
Call History to the witness-stand! Hu- 
man nature alters perpetually before 
our eyes. The stuff is malleable, nay, 
fluid, and its changes are the soul of 
progress. A moral transformation has 
accompanied every order 
evolved since the story of the race be- 
gan. Each vanishing civilization has 
been at once cause and product of dis- 
tinct ethical types. Nomadic life 
yields to agricultural; states rise and 
fall; a great imperialism gathers the 
nations into its folds, disintegrates, dis- 
appears; a feudal system rises, thrives, 
Industrialism follows, a so- 
commercial ability 
physical 


new social 


decays. 
ciety founded on 
succeeding one founded on 
force. The imagination, brooding on 
these various social orders, recognizes 
them, not by their outward traits but 
by the personal types which they pro- 
duced. The consciousness of those de- 
lightful young Athenians, disciples of 
Socrates, friends of Plato, created 
Greece as much as Greece created 
them. It differed from the mind of the 
Puritan as much as that differs from 
the mind of the man in the street to- 
day, and both from the mind of the Na- 
poleonic general. Emphases change as 
the ages pass; ideals shape themselves 
like clouds, and like clouds depart. 
Now these virtues, now those. are fos- 
tered; now these sins, now those, run 
rank. The pioneer in that almost un- 
tried study, evolutionary psychology, 
has a fascinating field before him. 

So dramatic is this moral shifting. 
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that the virtues of one age sometimes 
become the vices of another. In the 
days of chivalry, the most popular yir. 
tue was to run at your neighbor, spear 
in hand, when you met him on the 
road, and cheerfully to knock him of 
his horse, in accordance with a cour. 
teous code of etiquette. We do not ap. 
prove of this practice to-day, and chiy- 
alry is gone. A new ethics has re 
placed it. The most popular virtue 
now is to accumulate money enough to 
educate one’s family decorously, with a 
surplus on which to be generous— 
though by so doing one push one’s 
neighbor’s family to the wall. Further 
contemplating modern ideals, we note 
that this central virtue of Acquisitive 
ness is surrounded by attendant 
nymphs: Thrift, Energy, and Foresight. 
Certain old-fashioned traits once con- 
sidered to be virtues are now commonly 
counted to men for vices. Non-resist- 
ance, for example, now considered cow- 
ardice in men or states; meekness, to- 
day usually spelled weakness; taking no 
thought for the morrow, now known as 
improvidence; unworldliness, now gen- 
erally viewed as a phase of sentimen- 
tality. A perfunctory verbal admira- 
tion is accorded these qualities in some 
quarters, but no one looking straight at 
life can fail to see that the person who 
allowed them to rule his conduct con- 
sistently and exclusively, would not 
only be likely to ruin the lives of those 
dear to him, but would in the long run 
become a public charge. 

In all seriousness, the virtues fostered 
and applauded by our present commer- 
cial civilization are the self-regarding 
ones. Many subtle causes have col- 
spired during the last hundred and 
twenty-five years to produce an ideal in 
which militant violence is at a discount 
and force is replaced by greed, but in 
which the individual is the centre more 
exclusively than in any preceding phase 
of history, and the defence of personal 
rights in an indifferent or hostile world 
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is the first canon of duty. Till this 
canon is satisfied, all else must be de- 
ferred. The moral type which emerges. 
approved and enticing, is one in which 
integrity is at least nominally honored, 
and justice is not nominally ignored, 
but in which alertness and prudence, 
energy and practical judgment, point 
the way to victory, while mercy, hu- 
mility, indifference to personal gain, ex- 
ercised otherwise than as an indulgence 
supplementary to the serious business 
of life, spell social failure and breed 
contempt. 

Is this instinct of defiant self-pro- 
tection destined always to remain the 
master-passion in the social structure? 
Surely not in its present form. We can 
be sure of only one thing concerning 
the industrial and competitive civiliza- 
tion which has so stressed this instinct, 
and that is, that its hour will strike. 
As the Age of Violence was succeeded 
by the Age of Greed, so the Age of 
Greed will be succeeded by some other 
age, in which neither physical force nor 
commercial cleverness will be the key- 
note of the personal ideal. What this 
new age will be like, we do not know. 
It is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens, and the great forces that control 
history work out into surprising rela- 
tions and results. We use the term so- 
cialism as a sort of algebraic expres- 
sion, ignorant what truth may lie be- 
hind the symbol. Algebraic formule, 
however, truly express laws of rela- 
tion; and if we wish to infer from fut- 
ure probabilities some guidance to 
present duty, the moral correlate to the 
welalist state is a fruitful topic to con- 
sider. 

We might as well use what light we 
have. So far as we can see, what is 
m the way is a great equalization of 
Wealth, such as Arnold long ago as- 
‘erted to be necessary to social ad- 
vanee. It will be achieved by many re- 
stictions and readjustments. The 
functions and privileges of the common 
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life will assume an importance that we 
can hardly imagine; many enterprises 
now run for private profit will be run 
for public good; many incentives to pro- 
ductive energy now operative will be 
limited or withdrawn. The individual 
will find his outward life more prepared 
in advance for him, so to speak, than is 
likely to be the case to-day, unless he 
is either a proletarian or an hereditary 
legislator. One hardly needs to enum- 
erate the incoherent forces which are 
pointing in this direction. The slow 
but sure growth of the working people 
in class-consciousness, and their en- 
trance on political power, the consoli- 
dation of industry, the spread of social 
compunction—all point the same way. 
Apparently the great changes that are 
coming will divide the future order 
from the present as widely as we are 
divided from the feudal system. 

It would certainly do no harm to pre- 
pare ourselves, and yet more our chil- 
dren, for these probably imminent and 
drastic changes. We might well re 
sume a somewhat discredited pursuit-- 
the culture and training of the interior 
life—from a new point of view. “I 
wish you to open the New Year with a 
sacrifice to the Graces: to put off the 
old and on the new man,” wrote that 
amazing old worldling, Lord Chester- 
field, to his much-exhorted son. Crises 
recur when society as a whole puts off 
the old Adam and puts on the new. 
Seeing the great New Year that perhaps 
trembles at the point of dawn, it cer- 
tainly behoves us to follow Chester- 
field’s good counsel: to endue our- 
selves, so far as in us lies, with the 
new Adam who can thrive in the so- 
cialist state to be. 

' 
Il. 

It is not difficult to gain at once a 
general and superficial idea of the work 
that lies before us. Socialism is going 
to demand a great development of the 
other-regarding virtues. Unless the in- 
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stincts of fair play and of service, and 
the habit of scrutinizing the reactions 
of one’s deeds on the general life, be- 
come more common than now, the 
members of the new society will have 
a restive and miserable time of it. 
Nothing is simpler than to begin to 
train oneself at once in these instincts. 
One can put a little catechism to him- 
self every night: Should I have been a 
good citizen of the socialist state to- 
day? Have I cultivated in myself the 
impulses that will be abiding incentives 
to life and labor when incentives born 
of self-interest are limited or removed? 
Have I desired honor, achievement, 
serviceableness, rather than mere 
profit? Have I loved my work (if it 
be in any wise lovable) for work’s sake, 
not for gain’s sake? Have I been as 
sorry over the sufferings of my neigh- 
bor as over my own sufferings, as 
watchful of his interests as of my own? 
Has my spirit been free from evil sus- 
picion, or from pleasure in getting 
ahead of others, and full of brotherly 
trust in men? Have [ found my joys 
less in what 1 call “mine” than in the 
great beauties and blessings we call 
“ours”? 

It is all extremely simple. But if we 
ean say “Yes,” then in our hearts at 
least the new order has been born. 

But it is worth while to look more 
deeply into the probable reactions of 
the socialist state upon the interior life. 
And the first patent fact is that social- 
ism is going to bring with it a penetrat- 
ing discipline, perhaps the most univer- 
sal in pressure of any that history has 
evolved. “Doing as one likes,” that dis- 
tinctively British ideal flouted of Ar- 
nold, will be at a discount. In impor- 
tant and new respects, we shall all 
have to do what the state likes. We 
shall have to acquiesce in laws of life 
and labor that may inhibit impulse and 
check achievement at a thousand un- 
suspected points. We shall want to go 
a-fishing: the stern necessities of the 
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industrial conscription will stand in the 
way. Our tastes may lie in farming, 
and an over-supply of farmers reported 
from Government may send us behing 
the counter. We may feel within us 
the capacity to accumulate millions ang 
bounteously to scatter them abroad: 
mutters will be so managed that neither 
our generosity nor our acquisitiveness 
ean have free scope. All this, of 
course, on the assumption that we now 
belong to those privileged classes, the 
members of which have such really 
choice tastes to indulge, and who do so 
very much like to suit themselves, 
The chaotic independence that we now 
enjoy will vanish like a mist, replaced 
by an orderly social organization in 
which individuality, trammelled in va- 
rious ways where it is now free, will 
have to express itself, if at all, through 
new channels. 

And in all probability we shall not 
enjoy this condition of things at all. 
Distaste for discipline is innate in the 
human breast. We all wail in unison 
with the little boy in Peter Pan, who 
cries, “I don’t want to take my bath!” 
as good Nana trots him sternly to the 
tub. Certainly, the present world af- 
fords an especially bad introduction to 
that future state. For never was there 
a period which so shrank from disei- 
plines and restrictions of every kind, 
and so far succeeded in throwing them 
off, as the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. See where we stand to-day! 
The Churches have candidly abandoned 
all disciplinary functions: a religion of 
good-humor has taken the place of the 
old religion of fear: nay, the horror of 
discipline has led to the foundation of 
a new popular faith, which regards 
pain, not as a task-master, but as al 
illusion. Ethical restraints, especially 
in the matter of marriage, are weaked- 
ing with the religious. The substitu- 
tion of indulgence for discipline in the 
education of children, and the tt 
umphant march of the free elective sy* 
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tem, point the same way; while until 
yery lately restraints on “individual en- 
terprise” in the industrial sphere were 
yiewed with keen suspicion. This re- 
laxation of discipline, in the name of 
freedom and of natural good, which has 
peen going on ever since the Revolu- 
tionary upheaval, has resulted in a cu- 
rious state of things. Many a critic, 
from Carlyle down, has not hesitated to 
describe modern life as an organized 
anarchy. ‘To-day, the outcry against 
social restraint in any form still rises 
vigorously, from dramatists and philos- 
ophers as well as from the man in the 
street, and Spencer’s lugubrious proph- 
ecy of the bureaucratic tyranny threat- 
ened by socialism still finds many an 
echo: at the same time, he who listens 
can hear an increasing volume of voices 
ina different song. For Carlyle, with 
his bewildered cry, “Wanted an auto- 
erat,” was only the first prophet of a 
strong reaction. A line of thinkers 
down the decades has protested against 
the riot of individualism, and de- 
manded a principle of effective author- 
ity for the salvation of the modern 
world. Here comes one of the latest, 
Mr. Irving Babbitt, ably pointing out 
the intellectual laxity that has resulted 
from the sway of humanitarianism in 
its two phases—inaugurated, so he says, 
by Bacon and Rousseau—the extension 
of knowledge and the extension of sym- 
pathy. He shows with convincing 
logic how humanitarianism slips either 
into sentimentality or into scientific ac- 
cumulation, in neither of which is 
found that power to train in selection 
and judgment which is the basis of 
sound education. Mr. Babbitt would 
propose to restore this decaying power 
by a revival of humanistic and classical 
training in schools and colleges. One 
endorses and applauds, perceiving at 
the same time that there is small 
chance of effectively restoring the in- 
tellectual disciplines in a society where 
the moral disciplines are undermined. 


The edneational world does but reflect 
in its tendencies the larger world with- 
out. Contemplating the relaxation of 
all effectual restraints that has gone on 
for over a hundred years, one is as- 
sured that a change more profound 
than a revival of classical studies will 
be needed, if the world is to become in 
the good old sense a school for charac- 
ter. ; 

Nor can this needed discipline ever 
be regained by mere revivals of any 
kind. History does not repeat itself. 
Carlyle’s hero-autocrat will never bless 
our eyes again. He has gone with the 
feudal system, and it is to be feared 
that the classical curriculum has disap- 
peared with him, to be “happy in the 
past.” 

What then if we looked forward? 
What if the prophesied tyranny of the 
socialist state, being fulfilled, should 
prove itself to be not curse but bless- 
ing? It is possible, at least. The human- 
itarian movement, which is surely one 
of the main currents sweeping us 
toward socialism, may in time become 
humane. Through all vapors of senti- 
mentality and materialism, it may flow 
on and out into a clearer air. Out of 
its own necessities it may generate that 
power to restrain, select, subdue, in 
which modern civilization most clearly 
fails. The discipline supplied by So- 
cialism may conceivably prove to be 
that very discipline competent to 
shape human life to nobler likeness, for 
which our wisest clamor; and when the 
“coming slavery” is here, we may find 
in it that service which is perfect free- 
dom. 

But only on one condition: that this 
authority, with the discipline it entails, 
be the result of the general will of the 
whole enlightened community. Auto- 
eracy is one thing; voluntary self-con- 
trol is another. Better our present 
chaos than a state without poverty or 
disease, established against the free 
will of its members! A “benevolent 
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despotism” imposed from outside. no 
matter how excellent its results, is re- 
pudiated by the spirit of democracy. 
But discipline self-imposed is the first 
requisite of noble Limit 
personal independence through external 
tyranny of mob or Czar, you produce 
the slave; limit it by the choice of the 
common will, you gain the only citizen 
who is truly free. The advance of 
civilization is measured by its self-im- 
posed restrictions. Already to-day, 
such restrictions for the sake of the so- 
cial welfare are thickening on every 
hand. We may no longer spit in the 
street cars, nor take more than a given 
number of lodgers to the cubic feet of 
air that we control. In countless mat- 
ters the enlightened conscience is lim- 
iting its prerogatives, in that spirit of 
joy which transforms sacrifice from 
mutilation to redemption. 

The one chance for the well-being of 
the great coming experiment to which, 
apparently, we are all but committed, 
is that it shall express a general aspira- 
tion and a common choice. We may 
as well be frank. Socialism is going to 
mean a new degree of authority, not 
over this class or that class but over 
every last man. And the one thing 
that can, if we wish to, make this au- 
thority not only enduring but salutary 
and life-giving, will be that it is be- 
stowed by the communal will, to the 
end of the welfare of the whole. In 
how many ways has humanity sought 
to achieve this welfare! It has tried 
despotisms; they ended in disaster: it 
has tried anarchies; they have left us 
in our chains. What if the times were 
ripe to try a new way—the way of illu- 
mined and reasonable sacrifice of indi- 
vidual rights to a wider good? Neither 
the Russian autocracy nor the riot of in- 
dividualistic laissez-faire has conquered 
conditions under which the majority of 
men are able to attain the full stature 
of their manhood. But now democracy 
is for the first time coming to its own. 


manhood. 
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Does it not whisper in our ear a new 
possibility—a social organization {p 
which equality of opportunity shall be 
created by the deliberate surrender of 
private privilege, and each child born 
into the world shall grow up under 
such discipline in moderation and self. 
lessness as will prohibit his person:| 
powers from impeding the full welfare 
of his fellow-men? Surely, socialism go 
conceived may be our moral salvation, 
It may afford the God-appointed means 
to check the self-indulgence that ener- 
vates the modern world, and the ego- 
tism that blasts us like a_ disease. 
Neither reform in education nor indefi- 
nite preaching in the air is likely to pro- 
duce this result or to afford the needed 
corrective. But a reorganization of the 
whole basis of society can doit. Nor 
is it Utopian to believe that such reor- 
ganization can be achieved, not by the 
self-assertion of the poor, but by the 
self-knowledge of all working together. 
To say that it is impossible for the race 
at large to gain sufficient self-control 
to adopt an order planned at the ex- 
pense of “those spend-thrift liberties 
that waste liberty,” to attain the most 
general diffusion of well-being and op- 
portunity, is to despair of human na- 
ture. Let the Potter’s Wheel, as the 
ages pass, twirl faster; let it mould the 
clay into forms increasingly complex, 
by pressure increasingly heavy, in- 
volved, and severe. If the vessel 
emerge in greater and more service- 
able beauty, the gain is clear; and the 
clay will sing to the pressure of the 
wheel. 


III. 

We cannot expect, of course, that 
the will which creates the socialist or- 
der should be universal. It will suffice 
if it be as common as the will that to 
day keeps honesty and decency as the 
general and outward rule in social life. 
One sees immediately that there will 
always be some types of people miser- 
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able in the socialist state. Chief 
among them are a number of those 
who are to-day agitating most loudly 
for socialism. Your born malcontent 
will be extremely ill at ease in the so- 
cial order for which he clamors, and 
it is amusing to contemplate him 
there! One foresees him kicking 
angrily against the pricks, and organ- 
izing reactionary movements in the sa- 
cred name of personal independence. 
The windy demagogue, the man of 
words, the restless rebel—it is by a 
curious history that he is in the social- 
ist ranks at all. For socialism, as we 
all begin to see, really means an un- 
paralleled degree of law and order. 
Those Whee promote it are, though 
against their wills, the friends of law; 
and Mr. Chesterton’s “Man who was 
Thursday” is entirely correct in sug- 
gesting that the Central Council of 
Rebels is in reality composed of mem- 
bers of the secret police. The revolt 
against civilization during the last hun- 
dred years has had two impelling 
forces: self-assertion and_ self-efface- 
ment, individualism and chivalry. 
Despite the Marxian with his scorn for 
the second, and the Churchman with 
his distrust of the first, both are po- 
tent, positive, and essential. From 
Leopardi to Heine, to Tolstoi, to Ibsen, 
to Nietzsche; from Mazzini to Ruskin, 
to Morris, to Jaurés—the two forces 
pull side by side, yoke-fellows looking 
askance each on each, but ploughing 
the furrow together. Philanthropists 
and revolutionists, idealists and mate- 
rialists, socialists an] anarchists, con- 
fusedly work together toward an un- 
seen end. To trace the action and re- 
action of the two forces is a study in 
distinctions awaiting the social psy- 
chologist aforesaid. They are still 
united for attack. When this work 
is done, and the “forts of folly fall,” 
the testing of the ranks will be swift 
and sure. Then it will be seen who is 
the true socialist, for we shall learn 
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which man is really at home in the 
world he has evoked. Who can doubt 
that it will be he who has trained him- 
self spiritually for the new order—who 
by watchful self-control has developed 
the new social intuitions, the swift per- 
ception of that delicate point where 
the pressure of his own claims and 
powers might inflict injury rather than 
help on others? This is the man who 
will make the inner strength of the 
new state; and it is he who will rejoice 
in the new order, not the impatient 
man intent on self-development who is 
the chosen hero of certain schools in 
letters and _ philosophy. We = shall 
know then that the real socialist is he 
who has been actuated all along, not 
by egotism or the instinct of revolt, but 
by the resolute longing for a state in 
which each individual shall be compe- 
tent to attain the highest point of de- 
velopment consistent with the general 
welfare. The barren self-assertion, 
the helpless and violent temper of re- 
bellion, the outcry against all that 
checks private self-gratification, which 
for over a hundred years have been 
mistaking themselves for a passion for 
freedom, will find their logical execu- 
tioner where they think to find their 
patron. Byronism and Nietzscheism 
will languish miserably—or else, and 
quite conceivably, will form in the 
new socialism a dangerous element 
that will be allowed just enough free- 
dom to act as safety-valve. 

But there are others besides the mal- 
contents who are likely to feel pain- 
fully the gentle discipline of the social- 
ist state. At a word, the pressure 
will probably be most severe on origin- 
ality and self-indulgence: on the bril- 
liant and the weak. Consider for a 
moment the probable fate of genius 
under socialism. Genius! that erratic 
gift so notoriously reluctant to submit 
itself to any disciplines whatever, so 
confident that the needs of its own 


soul—sometimes, alas! confounded 
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with its senses—are the one light by 
which it must walk! Well, one does 
foresee a hard time for the artists—in 
particular for the minor men, artists 
by temperament rather than by 
power. Many a man convinced that 
he is born to be a poet may die with 
all his music in him, having served the 
community in bitterness of soul as 
cook and bottle-washer to the end. As 
one contemplates this elimination of 
minor poets oue congratulates the com- 
munity while commiserating the sing- 
But what about the really great 
men? There will be pensions of course 
and exemptions. The new order will 
be very eager to discover genius: as 
soon as a man has justified himself in 
its eyes it will free him from other 
pursuits, bidding him paint and write 
for the rejoicing world. But will the 
world make its selection wisely? Ah, 
there’s the rub. It never did yet. 
One pictures Martin Tupper content- 
edly pouring forth platitudes on a pen- 
sion, while John Milton writes the 
Paradise Lost of the future in odd mo- 
ments, when his quota of work is done. 

Well, perhaps the epic will be none 
the worse for it. Eating one’s bread 
with tears, and learning in suffering to 
teach in song, may help in the future 
as in the past to deepen the music. In- 
justice and neglect have been foster- 
parents of the muse. But of course 
one does believe that a mighty saving 
of creative power will be effected by 
A Thomas Chatterton 
that 
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the new order. 
will not commit suicide when 
good day has dawned. 

For we have to remember the im- 
mense amount of social waste involved 
in the present When we 
imagine a time in which the majority 
of children will not be assigned before 
birth to an industrial slavery in which 
all artistic instincts are stifled, we see 
the unpredictable gain that may re- 
sult. When we contemplate the life 
of the average man to-day, we are to 
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think, not of the university student or 
the successful merchant but of the fac- 
tory hand, or, if you will, of that every 
tenth man who, unless the social revo- 
lution hastens its pace, will fill a pau- 
per’s grave. Our despotisms and our 
anarchies have alike failed to give this 
man a chance. After a century and a 
quarter of the industrial individualism 
plus political equality inaugurated 
with such glowing hopes we face, 
broadly speaking, a world in bondage. 
And if social reorganization on broad 
lines is called for more and more 
loudly, even at the evident cost of 
some surrender of private independ- 
ence, it is from the growing convic- 
tion that such surrender is the price to 
be paid for a rich and full life for the 
majority. 

Our new hope of social welfare was 
not possible before the advent of de- 
mocracy; nor was it possible until de- 
mocracy had had time to work for sev- 
eral generations as a leaven within the 
souls of men. For the self-control] and 
sacrifice for which it calls on the part 
of the strong, can find motive only in 
that intuition of the Whole which de- 
mocracy brings, and which we feel to- 
day tingling in every nerve of the so 
cial body. Freedom! It is indeed a 
holy name, in which more crimes are 
committed than those known to Ma- 
dame Roland. Only to-day are we be- 
ginning to realize that it is a term of 
social rather than of individual import, 
never to be realized by the one while 
the many are still bound. True lib- 
erty is positive, not negative, dealing 
less with the removal of restriction 
than with the imparting of power. It 
consists, not in the license of each per- 
son to indulge desire, but in the power 
bestowed by the community upon its 
every member to rise to the level of 
his richest capacity by living in har- 
mony with the Whole. Of this free- 
dom, Dante knew more than the 
schools of the Revolution; for he placed 
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it at the end, not the beginning of hu- 
manity’s journey, and showed it to be 
a gift awaiting the climber at the sum- 
mit of the mount of discipline rather 
than a companion of the pilgrim way. 
Social welfare is a wider term than 
personal liberty; but it includes that 
liberty, even in the narrower sense, 
just as soon as the restrictions through 
which alone, apparently, it can be at- 
tained become the result, not of a law 
imposed from without, but of a choice 
from within the social structure. The 
joyous surrender of personal rights 
which the socialist state, in accordance 
with the common will, must demand 
from its citizens will be in itself the 
evidence of a high degree of private 
freedom. For the crowning glory and 
the only thorough proof of freedom has 
always been a willing submission; and 
the “richest capacity for living in 
harmony with the Whole” may again 
and again prove a kenosis or self- 
emptying. “I will run the way of 
Thy commandments when Thou hast 
set my heart at liberty,” said the psalm- 
ist. The fruit of inner liberty is ever 
obedience to law. Only he possesses 
who refrains, and the way of renuncia- 
tion is always the way of freedom. 


IV. 

And here at last we reach the heart 
of our subject. The Way of Renun- 
ciation the Way of Freedom! How 
long religion has known this truth! 
With what desperation, and against 
what heavy odds, at least in the West- 
ern world, has she clung to it! Who 
ean fail to recognize the profound para- 
dox and puzzle which from the dawn 
of Christianity has weakened the re- 
ligious sense of Europe, and tended to 
make the precepts of our religion food 
for the hypocrite or the cynic? To a 
large extent, all that makes for the 
permanence and energy of the social 
structure has seemed to be the exact 
denial of all that makes for sanctity. 


It was not in jest but in earnest that 
we pointed out at the beginning the 
stress laid by our modern social sys- 
tem on the virtues that constitute prac- 
tical efficiency and lead to self-regard- 
ing success. This emphasis is clearer 
and more single in an industrial democ- 
racy like ours than under any previous 
conditions; but it has been prominent 
in the whole course of Western civili- 
zation. It differentiates our ethical and 
social conditions from those of the 
East, where these virtues have always 
been more or less at a discount. Not 
that the Kast has lacked its conquerors 
or its tyrants; but that, in a social or- 
der at once less exacting and more 
stable, the individual, if he felt the 
craving for the religious life, could at 
least gratify it, torn by no agonizing 
conflict between his duty to the state 
and his duty to his own soul. But 
how have “the pride of life, the tireless 
powers” in which the West has glo- 
ried been sustained? Through the 
pushing eagerness of every individ- 
ual to distance his fellows in the race 
and to achieve for himself the domi- 
nance of assured ownership, were it 
over a large kingdom or a_ small. 
Self-assertion has been with us more 
than the condition of personal success; 
it has been the oil on the wheels—nay. 
we may go farther, the motive power 
in the whole social machine. The 
passivity of the non-resistant has been 
recognized by the thinker as a peril 
to social advance, or at best as innoc- 
uous only because so safely rare. A 
man who carried to their logical ex- 
treme the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount would, as it has frequently 
been pointed out, bear no vital relation 
whatever to the social Whole, or at 
least have no productive function in 
regard to it. 

Mercy, humility, poverty of spirit, 
are indeed endearing traits for the par 
asite and weakling; they may also be 
permitted to the strong man as a deco 
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rative adjunct when the serious busi- 
ness of life has been attended to. But 
that serious business means the watch- 
ful nurture of one’s own interests, 
since by the sum total of such devo- 
tions equilibrium and progress are 
alike secured. 

During the Middle Ages this empha- 
sis on the self-regarding virtues was 
somewhat checked by an authoritative 
hierarchy, both religious and secular, 
which limited the ambition of the in- 
dividual, no less than by the promi- 
nence of the monastic ideal as a coun- 
sel of perfection. In the modern world 
it has come to prevail all but alone. 
Yet, while this emphasis is clearer and 
more single to-day than ever before, 
it is worth noting that it is left far 
more than in the past without philo- 
sophical foundation. During the Mid- 
dle Ages the world was popularly 
viewed as a creation of the devil and 
an enemy of the soul; it was then nat- 
ural that religious virtues should con- 
tribute to the destruction rather than 
to the health and permanence of the 
worldly order. The Christian, so far 
as practicable, withdrew from action; 
the law of renunciation and sacrifice 
led too often, though with glorious ex- 
ceptions, to social inefficiency; and we 
face, looking back, the curious phenom- 
enon of two orders confronting each 
other, in opposition not logically sus- 
tained yet always latent: the World, 
going on its ancient way of lust and 
chaffering, and Christianity, drawing 
its most ardent adherents away from 
Vanity Fair into the hush of an ex- 
istence in which action was suspended 
and self was lost that it might find it- 
self in God. 

There were perplexity and inconsist- 
ency enough in that situation. There 
is a new perplexity, a new inconsist- 
ency, for us to face to-day. Paradox, 
in the relation of the Christian to the 
and more 


world, has become more 


cruel to thinking minds; and the con- 
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flict the ideals of personal 
holiness and of social efficiency has 
driven many to despair, more to de- 
nial. For the Manichzean ideal has in- 
creasingly lost hold. We no longer 
view the material universe and the 
structure of social life as a lure of the 
devil, but rather as a sacrament reveal- 
ing the Divine. The true meaning of 
those great dogmas, the Incarnation 
and the Indwelling of the Spirit, be- 
gins to be perceived. They unite with 
the growth of the Higher Pantheism to 
destroy the medizeval conception that 
living as a productive unit in the so- 
cial whole is a necessary negation of 
the claims of God. On the contrary, 
we are learning that social well-being 
is a holy thing, and that so to shape 
our activities that they may minister 
to it is a primary religious duty. To 
restore to all men their earth-heritage 
has become a sacred aim—an aim not 
to be attained by sporadic philanthro- 
pies, but by such a shaping of the so- 
cial order that this well-being may be 
the product of the sum total of the 
normal activities of men. Thus the old 
conflict between the ideals that make 
for social permanence and those that 
make for individual salvation loses all 
justification; and the paradox by which 
the virtues recognized by all Christians 
to be the highest are nevertheless seen 
to be so impracticable that they would, 
if universal, destroy society, appears In 
all its naked cruelty. 

But what if we were moving toward 
a state of things in which the law of 
individual selflessness and_ sacrifice 
were to become the fundamental law 
of social health? This, and nothing 
less, is essentially the moral transform- 
ation demanded by socialism. It pro- 
poses to translate into terms of social 
efficiency the deepest and most mysti- 
cal law of spiritual being, and to 
achieve a true harmony between two 
spheres of life which have always ap- 
Re- 
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nunciation! Sacrifice! They are a ne- 
cessity of true selfhood so deep, so in- 
ward, that it can never be exhausted. 
They will find further reaches, deeper 
scope, when they shall have overcome 
the initial obstacle presented to their 
realization by the present social order. 
But at least it will be a gain when we 
are summoned to practise them by the 
state, not as a private luxury, not as 
self-immolation to a Setebos, but in the 
name of the larger social self, of which 
the functions can only be performed as 
the individual joyously surrenders all 
claim to special privilege, and finds in 
self-subjection his true liberty. He 
who loses his life shall find it! Even 
in nature we begin to perceive this hid- 
den law. We shall probably see it 
more and more clearly there as science 
The Hibbert Journal. 


advances. But it is in the life of hu- 
manity that we may look for its per 
fect triumph—humanity, that has clung 
to it with passion even when it most 
seemed to contradict all social prog- 
ress, and to lead to a self-centred and 
cloistered virtue that dwelt afar from 
the habitations of men and from all 
productive power. This law, gradually 
accomplishing its work in the hearts of 
men, must in due time reshape the so- 
cial structure so that individual sin 
need no longer be social virtue, nor in- 
dividual holiness, socially speaking, a 
negative and unfruitful source. That 
this due time is at least conceivably 
our own time is not for people to deny 
who have for ever on their lips the 
prayer, Thy Kingdom come on Earth. 
Vida D. Scudder. 





COURT AND SOCIETY AT 


BERLIN IN THE FIFTIES: 


A REMINISCENCE. 


It was soon after the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas the First, on the 
2nd of March 1855, that I first went to 
live at Berlin. 

The Court, the Army, and a great 
section of Prussian society were still 
under the impression of this event, ren- 
dered more tragic by the belief that the 
great White Czar’s end had been has- 
tened by the Russian reverses in the 
Crimea, reverses which had broken his 
heart. 

The Emperor Nicholas had married 
a Prussian Princess, the beautiful 
daughter of the beautiful and unhappy 
Queen Louise. She was the sister of 
the King (Frederick William the 
Fourth), and the brother she resem- 
bled most was the chivalrous Prince of 
Prussia. 

This Prince, who later became the 
Emperor William the First, and his 
Consort, a Princess of Saxe-Weimar 
and own niece to the Czar, were very 


liberal minded. They alone sympa- 
thized with what were called in those 
days “the Western Powers,” and I re- 
member Lady Bloomfield, whose hus- 
band was at that time British Minister 
at Berlin, telling me that hardly any- 
body would speak to them at that time 
except the Prince and Princess of Prus- 
sia. 

As this Royal couple were not popu- 
lar in Berlin, they only rarely inhab- 
ited their palace “Unter den Linden.” 
The Prince moved about a good deal, 
and the Princess divided her time be- 
tween Coblentz, where she was much 
beloved, and Baden-Baden, where she 
assembled around her a literary, artis- 
tic, and cosmopolitan society. 

The King and Queen lived much at 
their favorite palace of Sans-Souci., 
near Potsdam. Built by Frederick the 
Great in a most ornate Louis the Fif- 
teenth style, it was with its terraces, 
fountains, and avenues of noble trees 
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aun ideal summer residence. During 
the coldest winter months their Majes- 
ties inhabited the ancient and stately 
Schloss at Berlin, which was, and 
many say still is, haunted by the white 
lady, an ancestress of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. 

King Frederick William the Fourth 
had been a very charming and witty 
man, but his brilliant intellect was 
then already beginning to wane under 
the influence of the long and insidious 
malady to which he eventually suc- 
cumbed. 

The fears of those who surrounded 
the King were hardly whispered; but I 
remember that one day, when I had 
gone to an exhibition of modern pic- 
tures with my governess, he approached 
me, making some remarks about the 
paintings, but his tongue did not obey 
his will, and I was quite unable to un- 
derstand what he meant. 

In contrast to the King’s sedate and 
somewhat severe entourage, his second 
brother, Prince Charles, held a brilliant 
Court. Married to the handsome elder 
sister of the Princess of Prussia, who 
was fond of splendor and amusements, 
they both took care to surround them- 
selves with men who were dandies and 
sportsmen and ladies who were pretty, 
lively and fashionable. The Princess 
was an inveterate theatre-goer, and ac- 
complished the wonderful feat of seeing 
during one winter the then famous bal- 
let, Flick and Flock, 123 times consecu- 
tively. 

A fourth brother of the King, Prince 
Albrecht, also lived at Berlin; he was 
separated from his wife, a Princess of 
the Netherlands, and besides him there 
were only two or three unmarried 
Princes, distant cousins of the Sover- 
eign, who led retired lives in their 
palaces, devoting themselves to art or 
science. Berlin at that time was a 
very small and simple town compared 
with its present splendor and expan- 
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cared-for capital in the world; then, it 
had open gutters which were often 
very unsavory. Few great families 
had houses of their own, and still fewer 
ever opened them. 

Two Princes Radziwill inhabited a 
dignified palace, entre cour et jardin, 
in the Wilbhelmsstrasse, one of the most 
aristocratic streets. Over the door 
was written up “Hotel de Radziwill.” 
The family was Polish, but the mother 
of the two brothers had been a Prin- 
cess of Prussia and sister of the chival- 
rous Prince Ferdinand, and therefore 
related to the Royal Family. 

They had married two sisters, daugh- 
ters of Prince Clary, a Bohemian noble, 
and they each lived in a wing of the 
Palace, filling it with innumerable chil- 
dren. Their train de maison was patri- 
archal and simple, and they received 
only in a quiet and unobtrusive way. 

Amongst the really Prussian families 
the Arnims were perhaps the most typi- 
eal. They had a fine house, in which 
they lived in a kind of ascetic state. 
Tall, fair, stiff, aristocratic-looking, and 
caustic, they were a little difficult of 
approach, but upright and honorable in 
the extreme; they were excellent when 
one knew them well. 

Not being a Prussian myself, and liv- 
ing with my guardian, who was a diplo- 
mat, and also being too young to be 
out, I never saw but one Prussian salon 
from the inside, and that was a very re- 
markable one. The mistress of it was 
the still very beautiful Countess Lot- 
tum. She was well past fifty in those 
days, but I think I never saw such ex- 
traordinary outward refinement. She 
attached the greatest importance to 
dress, and succeeded in turning herself 
out in the most finished and attractive 
way. Her apartment was as perfect 
as herself, in the Parisian Louis the 
Fifteenth taste, and at a time when the 
average house was decked out, to its 
mistress’s entire satisfaction, in ma- 
hogary and blue Utrecht velvet with a 
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gum tree in the corner, that meant a 
good deal of initiative. 

Only a very few ladies and all the 
most brilliant men frequented Count- 
ess Lottum’s salon. She never asked 
girls, and the reason why I was taken 
there was because her lovely niece 
Wanda, who married a little later ou 
Prince Putbus, her cousin, was my only 
and very intimate friend. 

My guardian, who was also my un- 
«le, being my father’s youngest 
brother, was married to a lady who 
held at that time one of the greatest 
positions at Berlin, and though I was 
still in the schoolroom I was allowed 
to sit behind the tea-table (after dinner) 
when my aunt received every evening 
in what was called the avant soirée 
from nine o'clock till eleven. 

The whole of the Diplomatic Corps, 
distinguished foreigners, and many of 
the gentlemen and ladies attached to 
the different Courts used to drop in, and 
I cannot remember an evening when 
somebody did not come. In spring the 
ladies often appeared in smart bonnets 
after a drive in the Thiergarten, for the 
jatest dinner hour was half-past six. 

My aunt was a beautiful needle- 
woman, and whoever came she never 
quitted her embroidery frame. I, too, 
had my work, to which I was supposed 
to attend if nobody spoke to me. Mlle. 
de W-——, a former lady-in-waiting of 
my aunt, who lived on in her house, dis- 
pensed the tea. 

My aunt when she married my uncle 
was the widow of one of the last Prince 
Electors of Germany. Her husband, 
who was old, had surrounded his young 
and pretty wife with great splendor 
and luxury. She had great taste in 
dress and in arranging her house, and 
had many beautiful and costly things 
about her. She kept up a semi-royal 


state and habits and knew the whole 
of the cosmopolitan world of that day. 

It was a wonder that, though my 
aunt never made any calls, except on 
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the very greatest personages, and 
rarely appeared anywhere except at 
Court, her salon should have been so 
popular and sought after, but she had 
created for herself quite an exceptional 
position. 

Though there were in those days no 
Ambassadors at Berlin, the diplomats 
formed the chief feature of society. 
The foreign Ministers were expected 
to receive a great deal, and they gave 
many balls and dinners. Many of them 
were still comparatively young men and 
glad to amuse themselves. . Just oppo- 
site to us was the French Legation, 
filled at that time by the Marquis de 
Moustier. He had a great position, 
chiefly owing to the anxiety his master 
inspired. I shall never forget the agi- 
tation and excitement of the Court and 
society during a short visit of Prince 
Napoleon (Plon-Plon) to Berlin. He 
lived at the Legation, and I saw him 
out of my window, driving up and 
down the perron of the house, fat, dark, 
and scowling. It was amusing to hear 
of the trouble everybody was taking to 
be sufficiently civil, without dropping 
too much of their conscience and dig- 
nity. 

To the French Legation belonged a 
lady, the Marquise de Malaret, one of 
the Empress Eugénie’s ladies. She 
was even in Paris a grande élégante, and 
besides she was clever, witty, and a 
thorough woman of the world. Some 
years later King Victor Emmanuel saw 
her, and was so pleased with her con- 
versation that he insisted upon her hus- 
band being named as Minister to Turin. 
I had only been a few days at Berlin 
when my aunt sent for me one morn- 
ing to present me to this lady. She 
was for those days very tall and had 
a Calmuck face. She talked loud and 
incessantly, but was natural and amus- 
ing. She wore the lately invented 
monster, a very large crinoline, and 
over it was stretched an extremely 
tight black-silk skirt. 
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One had to be very beautiful indeed 
to hold one’s own dressed in the ugly 
fashions of those days. They might 
perhaps have been made a little more 
palatable by clever Parisian 
makers, but on the ordinary person they 
were truly ghastly. There is a curious 
tendency amongst young painters of 
the present day to revive the crinoline 
in their pictures, as something poetic 
and mysterious, but in reality, and in 
everyday life, it was a very ugly thing. 

The Russian Legation, which played 
a great part, was housed in the fine 
palace “Unter den Linden.” It 
longed to the Russian Government, and 
was in reality a hotel for Russian 
grand dukes, who were always passing 
forwards and backwards through Ber- 
lin. 

Baron Budberg, the Russian 
ter, was a clever but somewhat sarcas- 
tic man. Some of the ladies belonging 
to the Legation were very beautiful, 
like Countess Shouvalow and Baroness 
Mohrenheim, but the one who had the 
greatest and whom I fre- 
quently saw at my aunt's receptions 
was Countess Adlerberg, the wife of 
the Military Attaché. Though no more 
young she still very handsome 
and extremely witty. I heard her say 
one evening of a lady’s dress, who was 
proud of her feet and shoulders and 
showed them a little too much. “Cela 
commence trop tard et cela finit trop 
tot.” She was much choyée by the 
Prussian Court, for she was supposed 
to be a daughter of a sister of Queen 
Louise, and though this relationship 
was not officially recognized, 
tacitly admitted—indeed, the likeness 
between Countess Adlerberg and some 
of the Prussian princes could leave but 
little doubt. The thing which inter- 
ested me most in this lady was that 
she had been first married to M. de 
Kruedener, the son of the famous Ma- 
dame de Kruedener, whose psychic and 
occult powers and great influence on 
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the Emperor Alexander the First made 
her name so celebrated at the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

The Comte de Launay, who was for 
thirty years at first Sardinian and then 
Italian Minister at Berlin, was married 
to a lady much older than himself, but 
she had a most beautiful and gifted 
daughter by her first marriage, Mlle. 
de Seigneux, who was immensely ad- 
mired. To me she appeared, with her 
Grecian profile, long waved golden hair, 
and enchanting ways, a very “Lorelei.” 

It was during those evenings in my 
aunt’s drawing-room that I made some 
lifelong friendships, now alas! ended, 
at least for this world. One of the 
fastest and most uninterrupted ones 
was that with Count Kalnoky, later on 
Austrian Ambassador in Rome and 
Petersburg, and for a long time Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs at Vienna. An- 
other was Count Ferdinand Trautt 
mannsdorff, who after a short and bril- 
liant diplomatic career became Great 
Chamberlain to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. He was even in those early days 
a most magnificent and dignified per- 
sonage, whose rather pompous ways 
were tempered by the kindest heart. 

Some of the young princes, such as 
Prince William of Baden, who were 
quartered at Berlin or Potsdam, also 
frequently came to pass an hour before 
a ball or gay supper party, but as my 
uncle was “Westmiichtlich gesinnt” (a 
sympathizer with the Western Powers), 
it was natural that he and my aunt 
should have seen but little of the purely 
Prussian society. 

I had when first I arrived been much 
struck with the very military aspect 
of the city. Whether one drove “Unter 
den Linden” or rode in the Thiergarten, 
there were uniforms everywhere. Half 
the population seemed to consist of tall, 
flat-backed, square-shouldered officers. 
with light-blue eyes and sweeping 
blonde moustaches. They wore the 
large topped cap affected by the Rus 
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sian Army, and their big sabres 
clanked by their sides. 

In the spring the Thiergarten, though 
far less well kept than it is now, was 
a great resource, and the beau monde 
used to drive there after dinner. At 
the beginning of June, however, the 
great heat drove everybody into the 
country. Our summers were generally 
spent at my uncle’s place in Saxony, 
and the early autumns at Pisely, 
in Bohemia, which belonged to my 
aunt. 

I don’t think I cared much for the 
latter place, as, on account of the wild- 
ness of the surroundings, my usual 
walks, which were my only pleasure, 
were much circumscribed. 

Knauthayn, my uncle’s place in Sax- 
ony, had more charms for me than Bo- 
hemia. The country, though flat, was 
all meadow, river and oak woods. The 
house, which had been built for a bet 
by a M. de Dieskau in the seventeenth 
century, had I don't know how many 
stories, and looked like the beginning 
of a tower of Babel, the object of the 
builder having been to make it as high 
as possible. 

Unfortunately my uncle had in his 
bachelor days filled up the moat, which 
detracted from the originality of the 
design; but the house had in spite of 
that a good deal of style, and was 
pretty and comfortable inside, with 
open fireplaces, large windows, beauti- 
ful parquet floors, fine pictures, and 
many articles of vertu. 

My aunt and I spent nearly all our 
day at our embroidery frames, and in 
the evening I read out some historical 
novel to her, whilst she still went on 
working. It was a lonely life, for my 
uncle, who did not like the country till 
the shooting began, generally lingered 
on at Berlin till he went to his yearly 
cure at some watering-place. My only 
amusement was driving a four-in-hand 
of little Polish piebald ponies when I 
was sent to Leipzig, our nearest town, 
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with Mile. de W—— to do some com- 
missions. 

We had on our way there to pass a 
wood where there had been a sharp en- 
counter during the Napoleonic wars, 
and at the corner of this wood and 
close to the road a French officer had 
been buried under a great oak tree. 
Every year, on the anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig, a wreath of flowers 
was laid upon the grave by an un- 
known lady dressed in deep mourning, 
but nobody knew who she was. At 
the time I am speaking of more than 
forty years had gone by, but on the 
18th of October the flowers were al- 
ways fresh on the grave. 

This reminds me of another historical! 
link of some interest. We sometimes 
used to visit my father’s second brother 
at his place Délkau, which was about 
ten miles distant from us. The road 
lay right across the battlefields of Leip- 
zig and of Liitzen, avhere Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, fell pierced 
by a shot in his back. Nothing but 
flat cornfields stretched along on both 
sides of the road. At sunset these 
zreat plains look almost like the sea, 
with mirages of little red-roofed vil- 
lages floating in the heated air. About 
half-way we drove through the little 
old-world town of Altranstiidt, which 
belongs to our family, and 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden lived 
for two years previous to signing the 
peace which bears the name of this 
town, and by which he ended his Ger 
man campaigns. An old groom of my 
zrandfather’s, who was a native of Al 
transtiidt, told my father and my un- 
cles that he had often seen the King 
of Sweden walking over the market- 


where 


place there. 

As the peace was signed in 1707 it 
takes one a good way back. At Diil- 
kau the chair was still preserved on 
Charles the Twelfth sat when 
he signed the treaty. The house, 
which had been built by my grandfa- 


which 
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ther in a good Empire style, was situ- 


ated on a lake amongst great oak 
woods. It contained many interesting 


heirlooms, but the thing which fasci- 
nated me most was a pictute of Catha- 
rine the Second seated on a sofa and 
drinking tea with her sister, a Princess 
of Anhalt Zerbst, whilst her husband, 
Duke Peter of Holstein Gotthorb, 
leaned over the back of the sofa in a 
coat of silver cloth, with a red ribbon 
across his breast. 

The figures were about one-third of 
life-size, and the faces showed by their 
varied expressions that careful atten- 
tion had been paid to likeness. The 
Empress Catharine, debonnair and 
smiling in a dress of pale-blue satin, 
with an immense pannier, took no no- 
tice whatever of her husband, who ap- 
peared somewhat embarrassed and 
rather scowling. To the Empress’s 
left sat her sister in rose pink, a slight 
and sentimental looking lady. She 
was the grandmother of my aunt Ida, 
my and it was through 
her the picture came to Délkau. 

My parents, and quite especially my 
mother, had been on terms of great 
friendship with the Court of Weimar. 
The Grand Duchess Sophy after my 
mother’s death transferred her affec- 
tion to me, and I was in constant cor 


uncle’s wife, 


respondence with her, and was there- 
fore allowed to go and spend part of 
the summer with her at a lovely place 
in the Thuringian Forest, called Wil- 
helmsthal. 

The Grand Duchess was the daughter 
of the King of the Netherlands, and 
she was one of the best, noblest, and 
cleverest women I ever knew. She 
was plain as far as features go, but 
she had so much grace and distinction 
that one hardly remembered it when 
speaking to her. 

The Grand Duke was the son of the 
eldest daughter of the Emperor Paul of 
Russia. He was kind, benevolent, and 
chivalrous, devoted to art and litera- 
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ture; he gave encouragement and active 
help to those artists who needed it. 
He was tall and slight, very upright 
and distinguished looking, and his oddi- 
ties of manner and rather eccentric 
way of expressing himself were ex- 
tremely amusing and added to the 
pleasure of intercourse with him. 

The hills which embosom the valley 
in which Wilhelmsthal lies are not very 
high, but have soft swelling outlines, 
and the whole country is most idyllic 
in character. The four or five white 
houses connected by colonnades which 
form this summer pleasaunce of the 
Dukes of Saxony stand half hidden by 
flowering shrubs and trees on the mar- 
gin of a lake. Everything was simple 
and fresh there. 

After breakfast the Grand Duke and 
Duchess used to go for a walk with 
their children and I always accompa- 
nied them. The Grand Duke, who had 
travelled a great deal, was often inter- 
esting and always amusing, as he had 
made a point of knowing all the cele- 
brated clever people who came 
within his reach. As for the Grand 
Duchess, she was the spring of wise 
and good sayings, which seemed to 
flow without effort or hardly any 
thought from her lips. 

We dined in the middle of the day 
and went for a drive afterwards, gen- 
erally accompanied by the Grand Duke, 
or one of the gentlemen who was stay- 
ing on a visit. We supped in a charm- 
ing room, half library and half con- 
afterwards we had 


and 


servatory, and 
music. 

Liszt, not yet an abbé and perfectly 
delightful in conversation, would, 
though he certainly remained a_ fort- 
night, never touch the piano. _ Instead 
of this he used to read out to the Grand 
Duchess when I sat with her in her 
room by the hour, galloping on at a 
most frantic pace. It was generally 
out of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du 
Lundi that he selected passages. These 
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hours in the Grand Duchess’s “boudoir 
& nous trois’ enchanted me, for she 
and Liszt discussed the questions 
mooted by the readings, and they both 
of them spoke exquisite French. Liszt 
always wore lemon-colored kid gloves, 
xu frock coat and top hat, and one day 
when we had got out of the carriage 
und were walking on the brink of a 
precipice, I spied a rare flower growing 
on the rocks half-way down. No sooner 
had the exclamation of delight passed 
my lips, than to my horror I saw frock 
coat and top hat clambering nimbly 
down a place which was like the side 
of a quarry and victoriously flourish 
the little flower in the lemon-colored 
hands. I thought of the odium which 
would attach to me had anything hap- 
pened to this great genius, who was 
then at the culminating point of his 
celebrity. Gustav Freytag, already 
famous as the best modern German 
novelist, was one of the visitors, as 
well as Hans Andersen. The latter 
used to amuse us by his funny German 
and his boundless vanity. He wis 
very tall and badly put together; his 
body appeared to be a succession of 
knots and ropes, and he had never 
physically grown out of the “ugly green 
duckling,” but he was full of geniality 
and the slightest incident furnished 
him with food for a story. M. de 
Sehwindt, the painter of the charming 
cycle Die schine Melusine was _ fre- 
quently present, as he was employed 
upon the frescoes at the Wartburg 
which the Grand Duke was restoring. 

We also had the historian M. de 
Reumont, who used to enliven us with 
his wit and knowledge. In appearance 
he was like the missing link, only in 
those days it had never been heard of. 

The Grand Duchess had the most 
splendid jewels of almost any German 
Princess. She was always beautifully 
dressed, and on great occasions she 
used to dispose the stones herself on the 
dress and remain there whilst the 
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dressers sewed them on, so that they 
should not have any responsibility if 
any of them were lost. On one of 
our walks she told me the curious 
story of her mother’s pearls, which 
had been those of Marie Antoinette. 
The Queen of Holland kept all her 
magnificent jewels in a glass case in 
her bedroom, as is, I believe, the habit 
in Russia, for 
peror Paul's 
morning they 


she was one of the Em- 
daughters. One fine 
were all gone, and the 
search for them was vain; but it was 
generally believed that somebody very 
nearly related to her had taken them 
to pay debts. They were never traced, 
excepting the pearls, which many years 
afterwards were found hidden in a 
walking-stick in America, where they 
had evidently been all the time, for 
they had become quite brown and en- 
crusted with a kind of growth. The 
Grand Duchess herself cleaned them 
and wore them continually, until they 
became quite white again. 

The Grand Duchess was a very prac- 
tical woman, and she told me that 
when her husband had first succeeded 
the different palaces were entirely 
wanting in common necessaries, though 
the walls were covered with the most 
costly silks and velvets, so she and 
the Grand Duke for many years, on 
birthdays and at Christmas, presented 
each other with dozens of beds and 
other furniture. The Grand Duke was 
immensely interested in the restoration 
of the Wartburg, where his ancestress 
St. Elizabeth had lived, and he some- 
times took me to pass some hours there, 
knowing how much I cared for all me- 
dizval art. I spent two very happy 
months at Wilhelmsthal. 

Nearly all Germans and Austrians go 
in the course of the summer to some 
water cure; my uncle and aunt were 
no exception, and I accompanied them 
to Kissingen on one of these occasions. 
After drinking the waters, and the early 
morning walk, there is nothing to be 
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done except to amuse oneself, for every 
kind of exertion is forbidden, and the 
whole day is spent in social inter- 
course. We lived entirely with the 
Austrian set, and I was happy with 
my dear friends, the four tall and 
handsome daughters of a tall and beau- 
tiful mother, Princess Liechtenstein. 
Besides the Liechtensteins, there was 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the husband of 
the famous Princess Lory. He was be- 
loved by all for his kindliness and in- 
telligence. Countess Clothilde Clam 
Gallas, later on the Lady Jersey of 
Vienna, a slight and graceful woman, 
was chaperoning her sister, Countess 
Aline Dietrichstein, who married a year 
or two later Count Alexander Mens- 
dorff, a clever, charming, and pleasant 
man related to Queen Victoria. There 
were many others whom in the course 
of those quiet humdrum weeks one 
learnt to know far better than 
might have done in many years of town 
life. 

From Kissingen we went to Baden- 
Baden, and there we lived mainly with 
the Russian colony. ‘There was a la- 
club there which was a terrible 
All the rank and fashion 
Madame Kalergis. 
hair, 


one 


dies’ 
trial to me. 
congregated in it. 
with her wonderful flax-colored 
which nearly swept the floor when she 
let it down, and her cousin, Madame 
de Seebach, née Nesselrode, were great 
supporters of this establishment. Prin- 
cess Lise Troubetskoi and Countess Lili 
Nesselrode, who used to walk en nég- 
ligé with immense rows of pearls in the 
Lichtenthaler Allée, were also constant 
frequenters, besides charming Princess 
Héléne Biron and many others. All 
the fastest men were invited; every- 
body talked a “jargon de salon” which 
at that time fashionable, but 
which I only half understood. I was 
the only girl there, and happy to be 
allowed to dispense the tea, which was 
ut least an occupation. 

It was at Baden that I first saw the 


was 
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Prince of Prussia, an event which 
changed the whole tenor of my life, 
for he made my aunt promise that I 
should be one of the ladies of his fu- 
ture daughter-in-law, the Princess 
Royal, though, she being so young, the 
marriage was to take place only a year 
or two later. 

I was sometimes allowed to pay short 
visits to my brother and sister-in-law, 
and it was during one of these that I 
first met Prince and Princess Metter- 
nich, who were great friends of theirs. 
Prince Richard Metternich was at that 
time Minister at Dresden, and ex- 
tremely popular there. Princess Pau- 
line was not yet then, what she called 
herself a few years later at Paris, “le 
singe 4 la mode,” but she had all the 
necessary qualities to become the fash- 
ion. Her face was plain, but her fig- 
ure perfect. She had lively black vel- 


vet eyes and dark curly hair. Her 
rather thick lips in a colorless face 
gave her a very southern look. She 
was wonderfully quick and witty. 


The Prince was a good musician and 
played with taste and art, and we used 
to give him some theme which he had 


to express in music, and which the 
Princess had to guess. She never 
failed to do this, however difficult it 


might have been. One day she said 
she wanted to shoot something. We 
wandered out, my brother taking his 
gun. It was after dinner, and the 
Princess wore a much beflounced white 
Organdi dress edged with lilac. Her 
bare shoulders were covered by a Brus- 


sels lace fichu. She had many strings 


of large pearls around her neck. We 
were skirting the lake in the deer 


park, when a wild duck got up at a con- 
siderable distance. She seized the gun 
and shot it stone dead. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a woman 
shoot, for at that time it was not yet 
the fashion. 

Princess Metternich was the daugh- 
ter of the eccentric Count Szandor, well 
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known for his mad daring and wild 
feats in horsemanship. She had al- 
ways a circle of admirers around her, 
but never in her long life in the great 
world has a breath of suspicion tar- 
nished the shining mirror of her repu- 
tation. 

One evening, late in the autumn of 
1857, my aunt sent for me and told me 
she had just received a letter from 
Prince Frederick William, saying he 
was going to be married in January 
and recalling to her mind the promise 
made to his father, the Prince of Prus- 
sia, a year or two ago. 

I was at first a little taken aback at 
this sudden change in my life, but 
though I was very young, and had 
never been out, I longed for independ- 
ence, and the idea of being attached to 
a young and charming Princess, and 
especially an English one, attracted 
me very much. 

I was to go under the care of Count- 
ess Perponcher, the future Princess 
Frederick William’s Mistress of the 
Robes, to England, and assist at the 
marriage, and the weeks that elapsed 
before starting were so filled with 
preparations for this event that I don't 
think I ever did anything but try on 
various garments. My aunt, who was 
quite in her element, sat surrounded 
by rich stuffs, laces, flowers, and feath- 
ers, ordering about the French and 
German artists who had been convened, 
like a general on a battlefield. 

I had before leaving for England to 
be presented to the King and Queen, 
who lived very quietly at Charlotten- 
burg. The King's illness, which was 
softening of the brain, had made much 
progress, and he never appeared in 
public. Owing to the stringent laws 
about the reception of diplomates in 
Berlin, dating from the time of Fred- 
erick the Great, when one of them had 
committed some indiscretion, my aunt 
wis not invited, and I had to drive 


to Charlottenburg all by myself. 
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It was in the evening about eight 
o'clock, after dinner, for the Court still 
dined at four o'clock. I felt rather 
nervous, but the King and Queen were 
both most kind and gracious, and be- 
ing the granddaughter of one of Prus- 
sia’s most illustrious soldiers and pa- 
triots, it made up for my not being a 
Prussian by birth. 

At last the day of my departure ar- 
rived, and having taken leave of my 
relatives the previous evening, I 
started in the morning at a very early 
hour in icy cold and ‘pouring rain. It 
quite dark still, and my heart 
was sore, but my imagination full of 
delightful pictures. 

At the station I met the rest of the 
Royal's household. The 
journey from Berlin to London was not 
as easy in 1858 as it is now. At Co- 
logne, where we arrived in the middle 
of the night, we had to walk in torren- 
tial rain and a furious gale to a small 


was 


Princess 


open boat, in which, amongst huge 
floes of ice, we crossed the Rhine. The 


following night we crossed over from 
Calais to Dover in a frantic gale in one 
of the small cockleshells which carried 
the mail in those days. The day after 
we got to London in the early after- 
noon, but there was a black fog and it 
was pitch dark, and all the fireplaces 
smoked at Fenton’s Hotel, which was 
then one of the best. The rooms were 
small and unspeakably dingy; neither 
doors nor windows shut properly. <Ac- 
customed to the large, spacious, well lit 
and warmed rooms in Germany, these 
arrangements might well have de- 
pressed me, but I was determined to 
think everything perfect, as young la- 
dies did then when they had just es- 
caped from the schoolroom. 

I shall never forget the impression 
Windsor Castle made upon me when, 
after a day or two's rest, we went on 
there. It was a clear and frosty af- 
ternoon, and the splendid pile rose like 
a fairy palace out of the plain, bathed 
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in the soft light of a January full 
moon. 

We had hardly arrived at the Castle 
when the Queen sent for us. We were 
ushered into a very small boudoir fur- 
nished in light grays and blues. The 
Queen stood there with Prince Albert 
by her side and the Princess Royal 
a little behind them. I was at once 
struck by the commanding look in the 
Queen’s eyes; they were very clear, 
blue and full, and when she spoke 
they became kind and gentle. Her la- 
dies, as I noticed later on, stood in 
uwe of these eyes, which saw every- 
thing. 

Prince Albert, tall, calm, and good- 
looking, was exactly like the pictures 
Winterhalter painted of him at that 
date. 

The Princess Royal, only just seven- 
teen, was in appearance almost a child. 
Her radiant eyes and bewitching smile 
won every heart at once. She was 
naturally a little shy when the Queen 
motioned her to come forward and 
speak to us, but she did it with great 
composure and gentleness. The Vrince 
Consort looked at her with pride and 
affection, for her bright intellect and 
quick grasp of things had responded 
brilliantly to the care he had bestowed 
on the development of his gifted child. 

At dinner I sat next to Lord Palmer- 
ston, of whom I had heard from my 
infancy as the disturber of European 
peace, and he amused himself by try- 
ing to disturb mine, asking me a num- 
ber of puzzling and embarrassing ques- 
tions. As, however, he appeared to 
me to be very much advanced in years, 
and I had been taught to respect old 
age, I bore them with equanimity and 
answered as politely as I could. As 
soon as the foreign royalties began to 
arrive, the Court removed to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and State dinners, balls, 
concerts, and operas succeeded each 
other. King Leopold, with the Duke 
und Duchess of Brabant and the Count 


of Flanders, was one of the first to 
come. He was benign, discreet, and 
dignified, and glided about distributing 
advice in soft low tones and peculiar 
inflections of voice. His daughter-in- 
law, the Duchess of Brabant, was an 
Austrian Archduchess, with a beauti- 
ful figure and brilliant complexion. 
The Prince and Princess of Prussia 
were radiant at the realization of their 
long-cherished project, as also was 
Duke Ernest of Coburg, bluff and en- 
thusiastic, talking loud and gesticulat- 
ing much, quite different from his 
brother, Prince Albert. Besides these 
there were many other minor Royalties. 
A day or two before the wedding, 
Prince Frederick William arrived. He 
had for three years been in love with 
his young and charming fiancée, and 
it would perhaps be more correct to 
say that be adored her, for he respected 
her character and admired her clever- 
ness. 

The Prince was then not the splendid 
apparition he became ten years later. 
He was slender and only wore a slight 
moustache, but his kind blue eyes and 
charming address made him popular 
wherever he went. 

The Prince was accompanied by 4a 
brilliant suite, amongst which was Gen- 
eral Moltke, at that time quite un- 
known to the greater public. He was 
2 most silent and taciturn man, and not 
knowing what mighty thoughts were 
working in that weighty brain, I teased 
and chaffed him constantly on the 
journey home to Germany. The expe- 
rience I suppose was so new to him 
that we became fast friends. 

The parting of the Princess from her 
beloved parents, from her brothers and 
sisters, and the adored land of her 
birth, was most affecting, indeed pain- 
ful, for there was a passion in all her 
feelings which often made her suffer 
much. 

The journey to Berlin was full of in- 
cident. At Brussels, where we arrived 
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only just in time for a late dinner, it 
was found that much of the luggage 
had been left behind. I philosophically 
retired to bed, but was roused by my 
maid after midnight to say the boxes 
had come, and the Princess expected 
me in the ballroom. In ten minutes I 
‘had joined her and was dancing a 
quadrille with the Duke of Brabant. 

We started again the next morning, 
and there were receptions all along the 
road. This compelled us to wear very 
smart light-colored moiré dresses with- 
out any cloaks over them. At Han- 
over a great Court banquet awaited us. 
The reception was very splendid, but 
the long table groaned under the fa- 
mous golden dinner-service which for 
so many years had, with other heir- 
looms, been the object of a great law- 
suit between Queen Victoria and the 
King of Hanover, and which the Eng- 
lish Crown lawyers gave in his favor. 
The Princess recognized it at once, 
and was much burt, but she was there, 
as through the whole journey, gentle, 
charming, and affable, not for one mo- 
ment relaxing her endeavor to make 
the best impression. There was in her 
appearance a childlike dignity and 
goodness which was most captivating. 
That night we stopped at Magdeburg, 
and our quarters looked so uninviting 
that Lady Churchill, who accompanied 
the Princess to Berlin, and I sat up all 
night in chairs, as we could not face 
our beds. 

In the beautiful Cathedral the next 
morning the crowd was so anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the Princess that her 
clothes, a dress of tartan velvet, were 
torn off her back. 

Some time before arriving at Pots- 
dam, old Field-Marshal Wrangel, the 
most daredevil and original of Prussian 
generals, got into the train to compli- 
ment the Royal couple. After having 


done this he sat down plump into the 
middle of a succulent apple tart, which 
had been presented to the Princess at 


Wittenberg, a town renowned for this 
delicacy, and which the Princess of 
Prussia had put away on a seat. ‘The 
tart clung to its position tenaciously 
whilst the Princesses, shrieking with 
laughter, tried with pocket-handker- 
chiefs and napkins to disengage the old 
hero from its sweet embrace. 

It was General Wrangel who, when 
the rebels during the revolution of 
1848 threatened to hang his wife if he 
forced an entrance into Berlin, philo- 
sophically remarked, as he was leis- 
urely riding down “Unter den Linden,” 
“Ob sie ihr wohl gehiingt haben?” (I 
wonder whether they have hanged 
her). This speech was all the funnier 
for the atrocious dialect in which he 
always spoke. 

At Potsdam all the Prussian Princes 
and Princesses were assembled to re- 
ceive their new relative, and the next 
morning we moved to a small palace 
called Bellevue, close to Berlin, where 
we changed our dresses for the State 
entrance into the capital. 

It was a bitter cold though bright 
January day, and the Princess and all 
her ladies had to wear low dresses 
and keep the windows of the golden 
coaches down. Such a thing as a boa 
or a fur cape was quite unknown, but 
though the drive at a foot’s pace took 
nearly two hours, nobody even got a 
cold. 

That night there was the Fackeltanz 
in the Weisser Saal. It consists of a 
Polonaise danced by the bride and 
bridegroom, preceded by pages carry- 
ing torches, with all the Princes and 
Princesses present in succession. For 
a whole month festivities followed each 
other; but then Berlin relapsed into its 
former quiet, for the King’s illness in- 
creased every day, and it was _ not 
deemed right that the town should 
amuse itself. 

I was, however, very happy. I loved 
the Princess, and it is rather a pleasant 
thing to be eighteen and have good 
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spirits, to be quite independent, go 
alone wherever one likes, receive 


whomsoever one wishes to see, have a 
‘arriage and riding horses, and a box 
at all the Royal theatres, and nobody in 
the world to interfere with one. 

That winter lived in the old 
Schloss, which had not been inhabited 

It was badly heated 
Endless dark corridors 
connected huge mysterious looking 
rooms, hung with large pictures of 
long forgotten Royal personages; the 
wind whistled down through the large 
chimneys, and the unspoken terror of 
the “Weisse Dame” brooded over all. 

The Princess did not like being left 
alone in the vast apartments, and the 
Prince, who had been exonerated from 
his military duties for a time, hardly 
ever left her during these early days; 
but there was one thing she could not 
bear, that was his habit of taking every 
evening an hour’s walk by himself in 
the streets. I often heard her implor- 
ing him not to go, but much as he gave 
way in everything else, he never would 
make that sacrifice to her. 

In the spring the Prince and Princess 
made a tour amongst some of the 
smaller German Courts. It was a won- 
derful experience, for it meant seeing 
life as it was a hundred years ago with 
all its restrictions and discomforts. 
The rooms were generally large and 
sufficiently warmed, but the beds were 
wonderful to behold and fearful to 
sleep or rather to lie awake in, for 
huge feather beds insisted upon either 
suffocating one or tumbling upon the 
floor. Baths there were none, but the 
exiguous washing-stand was garnished 
with slop-basins of precious china and 
ruby glass picked out with gold. Car- 
pets and writing-tables were ignored. 
and so were bells, and shutters to the 
windows. The Princess, who was ac- 
customed to English comforts, was 
much astonished, though from temper- 
ament she had very simple habits. The 
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life she really loved, and which she 
began to lead very soon after her mar- 
riage, was getting up very early and 
going to bed almost by daylight. At 
Berlin she and the Prince generally 
lunched and dined alone, and they also 
drove out together without any attend- 
ance. When the Prince resumed his 
military duties it happened that some- 
times for several weeks he had to be 
away all day long. On those occs- 
sions I breakfasted with the Princess 
at 8.30 o’clock, and never left her all 
day long. I often read out the whole 
morning whilst she was painting. She 
had great talent and much imagination 
and had been very well taught. 

The first summer was passed at Ba- 
beisberg, a modern castle in a pictur- 
esque situation on the river Havel, not 
far from Potsdam. It was a pretty 
but most inconvenient place. It was 
there that the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort came to pay a fortnight’s visit to 
their daughter. How it became possi- 
ble to make room for them in the cas- 
tle seemed a miracle. All the ladies 
and gentlemen of both Courts were 
lodged in the palace at Potsdam; only 
Lady Macdonald and I remained in at- 
tendance on our Royal mistresses at 
Babelsberg, where we lived in a tiny 
cottage on the roadside quite alone 
with our maids. It was a ten minutes’ 
walk to the castle, and we had to go 
there for all our meals in all weathers. 

It was a very gay fortnight. Most 
of the ladies and gentlemen used to 
take long rides through the lovely 
parks or row about on the river, and 
every evening there were large dinner 
parties, to which all the Prussian 
Princes and Princesses, the Ministers 
and high dignitaries, the British Lega- 
tion, and many distinguished foreigners 
were bidden. 

Lord Bloomfield was at that time 
British Minister at Berlin. He was a 
charming man, urbane and courteous, 
and quite a diplomat of the old school, 
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He was naturally somewhat punctilious 
about outward forms, and was very 
much distressed that Lord Malmesbury, 
who, in his capacity of Foreign Minis- 
ter, had accompanied the Queen, 
would come to dinner in an alpaca tail- 
coat which he insisted upon wearing 
on account of the heat. Also one of 
his secretaries appeared on those occa- 
sions with a billycock hat, which he, 
being an enthusiastic fisherman, had 
liberally ornamented with flies. Lord 
Malmesbury was passionately fond of 
deerstalking, and begged the Queen’s 
permission to precede her by a day or 
two so as to get a little sooner to his 
place in the Highlands. Her Majesty 
was much amused to hear that, finding 
the bridge of boats at Cologne opening 
to let a steamer pass, Lord Malmes- 
bury, with both of his secretaries, leav- 
ing their servants and luggage behind, 
had all three vaulted over the ever- 
widening chasm and caught the train 
for Calais. 

On the Princess’s birthday, the 2nd 
of November, we went to live in the 
Palace, which became her permanent 
abode, and there, in the following Jan- 
uary, the Emperor William was born. 

For some hours the Princess’s life 
was in great danger, and I never saw 
anything more touching than the Prin- 
cess of Prussia’s happiness when all 
was safely over. This lady, generally 
so dignified, actually danced with joy 
and embraced everybody she wet. 

The Empress Augusta, as she be- 
came later, has often been very much 
misunderstood. Her manners were 
perhaps a little stiff and affected, but 
that she was a very clever woman no- 
body contested, however many thought 
that she had little heart and was not 
sincere. Those who knew her well, 


knew that this was not the case, and 
that her nature was a very noble one. 
I had many opportunities of seeing her. 
as she often sent for me to accompany 
her in her long walks, and sometimes 
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even in her journeys. In those days 
there were no special saloons, and we 
travelled in ordinary carriages, badly 
lit and often very cold. The Princess 
said, “You must not strain your young 
eyes, dear child: I will read out to you”; 
and, seating herself on the arm of the 
seat and holding up the paper to the 
wretched oil lamp to get a better light, 
she would read out to me for hours. 

It was on such a journey to Weimar, 
where the Princess of Prussia fre- 
quently went to visit her mother, the 
venerable Grand Duchess Marie, eldest 
daughter of the Emperor Paul, that I 
first made the acquaintance of the good 
and charming Princess Stéphanie of 
Hohenzollern, who was then engaged to 
Dom Pedro of Portugal, and whose 
gentle life was to be cut off so suddenly 
and mysteriously the following year. 
The Princess of Prussia was very fond 
of the lovely young girl, and had her 
constantly to stay with her. There 
was something angelic in the childlike 
contour and expression of her face. 
She had been brought up in Spartan 
simplicity, nevertheless she made a 
beautiful young queen when she stood 
arrayed in royal robes and covered 
with splendid jewels sent by her future 
husband, in the Hedwigskirche at Ber- 
lin, where she was married by proxy 
to him. Her death, so soon followed 
by that of the young and gifted King 
and his two brothers, was a tragedy 
which saddened the hearts of all who 
knew them. 

The Princess Royal had wished to 
live in the Neue Palais, and it was now 
made over entirely to the young Royal 
couple as their abode when they did 
not live at Berlin. It was a magnifi- 
cent edifice erected by Frederick the 
Great to show his enemies that his 
wars had not exhausted his exchequer. 
To further annoy “les trois cotillons,” 
as he called Catherine the Second, Ma- 
ria Teresa, and Madame de Pompadour, 
he put their dancing figures en the top 
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of the cupola. Conceive the feelings 
of the two Empresses at seeing them- 
selves in such company. 

Long shady avenues stretched out 
from the Palace in every direction. The 
Princess and I used to walk there in 
the moonlit summer evenings when 
everybody had gone to bed, and lie in 
wait behind a hedge or a tree to try 
and frighten the Prince, who still 
would continue his nocturnal perambu- 
Jations. 

Early that summer the danger of 
war became imminent, and the Prince 
told me one day that on the next it 
was to be officially declared that Prus- 
sia would join Austria against France 
and Italy. On that day there was a 
great military dinner at the Neue Pa- 
lais. The only ladies present were 
the Princess and her ladies. The gen- 
erals all knew what the next morning 
was to bring, and the great though sup- 
pressed enthusiasm: was shown by the 
emotion on every face. A telegram 
was suddenly brought to the Regent, 
who stood up and said, “Gentlemen, a 
peace has been signed at Villafranca 
between the Emperor of Austria and 
the Emperor of the French.” These 
words were received in dead silence. 

It is difficult to imagine in these 
days the fear and distrust the name of 
Louis Napoleon inspired in Germany 
then. There were many still alive who 
remembered the ravages of the French, 
under the first Napoleon, and the 
thought that more terrible times might 
be in store for the Fatherland lay like 
a stone on the heart of every good Ger- 
man, for none but mediocrities had for 
many years guided the fortunes of the 
State, and the country had not yet 
awakened to its power. 

Even the common people talked of 
nothing but Louis Napoleon, and I re- 
member hearing an old washerwoman 
as she was wringing out the linen say- 
ing to her crony, “Oh, if only something 
human would happen to him!” This 
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was a curiously significative expres- 
sion, as wishing for his death, and yet 
attributing something supernatural to 
him. 

During this summer the Empress 
Dowager of Russia, the widow of the 
Emperor Nicholas, came to live at the 
Neue Palais for several weeks. A 
vast apartment had been prepared for 
her, as she came with an enormous 
suite. There were four maids of honor, 
who were dressed in black cashmere on 
workdays, and in French gray on birth 
and feast days. These young ladies 
had each of them several maids, who 
all slept on the floor, as did nearly all 
the other servants. There was a tradi- 
tion that after these Imperial visits all 
the rooms had to be gutted and entirely 
renewed. 

The Empress Dowager was the sister 
of the Regent (later Emperor William 
the First), and had been very beautiful. 
She still looked most distinguished and 
dignified. She was. extraordinarily 
thin, but tall and erect, with deep-set 
eyes and very delicate straight features 
not .unlike her mother, Queen Louise. 
She generally wore a plain black dress 
und a black lace scarf over her head, 
and loose light-brown Swedish leather 
gloves on her long narrow hands. On 
birthdays, however, she appeared in 
white, as splendid an apparition as a 
woman of her advanced age could be. 
Folds of costly lace enveloped her head 
and descended low down upon the rich 
white silk of her dress. Large pearls 
were fastened in her hair, and priceless 
pearl drops hung in her ears. Ropes 
of pearls encircled her neck, her arms, 
her waist. The only bit of color was 
the pale-brown Swedish gloves, with- 
out which no well-bred woman of that 
day would have thought herself 
dressed. White was very little worn 
then, and never by old ladies; the Em- 
press’s appearance was therefore most 
surprisingly fascinating to the unac- 
customed eye. 
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When we returned to Berlin the Prin- 
cess continued to live her quiet, retired 
and yet so well-filled life. Her morn- 
ings were passed in painting and at- 
tending to her correspondence, for she 
wrote almost daily to her parents. 
Just before luncheon she took a short 
drive with the Prince, and another in 
the afternoon. She seldom went to the 
theatre or opera, and always retired 
very early. Though almost a child still 
in years, she was even then a very re- 
markable character. She had great de- 
cision and a wonderful grasp of the 
situation, also a great power of adapta- 
tion. Her disposition was a very af- 


fectionate one, and has perhaps in later 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


years been misused by those in whom 
she reposed too much confidence. She 
loved England and everything English 
with a fervor which at times roused 
contradiction in her Prussian surround- 
ings. I was, perhaps, the only one 
who entirely sympathized in her patri- 
otic feelings, but I was too young and 
inexperienced to reflect that it would be 
unwise to give them too much scope. 
It was a great sorrow to me when 
I had to part from a Princess to whom 
I was so deeply attached, and I always 
remembered the two years I spent in 
her constant vicinity and intimacy as 
some of the happiest in my life. 
Walburga Paget. 





SALEH: A SEQUEL. 


By Hueu CLIFFORD. 


III. 

Next day Saleh got through his 
“good-byes” at Winchester, ungra- 
ciously enough, I fear, although, or be- 
cause, his heart was near to breaking, 
and travelled alone to Waterloo. Here 
Jack Norris met him and drove with 
him to Liverpool Street, whence the 
special train for the outward-bound 
P. & O. bore them to the Albert Docks. 
The big steamer, with the blue peter at 
the fore, lay out in mid-stream, and the 
tender, packed with passengers and 
their friends, the former taking stealthy 
stock of one another, crept presently 
alongside. 

On board there was the usual bustle 
which attends settling in a crowd of 
newly arrived passengers,—stewards 
running and driving, lugging trunks 
hither and thither, pursued by anxious 
owners, the rattling of donkey-engines, 
the whine of steel hawsers, the clatter 
of hurrying feet upon wooden decks, the 
babel of many voices. 

Jack, who knew the ropes with the 
thoroughness which comes of frequent 


voyages, led Saleh straight to his cabin; 
saw his things arranged there; sought 
out the chief steward, tipped him, and 
extracted from him a promise that Sa- 
leh should be well looked after, and 
should have a good seat at table; and 
then introduced his charge to the cap- 
tain and the purser, the two beings 
who were to play the part of Provi- 
dence to the ship's little world during 
the next five weeks. 

“It is finished!” he said to Saleh in 
the vernacular, when these duties had 
been performed. “Now, in a little 
space, I must go ashore. Remember 
the saying of the men of ancient days: 
‘Though it rain gold in a stranger's 
land, though hailstones fall in our own, 
yet our own country is ever the bet- 
ter!” 

“That is true,” assented Saleh in the 
same tongue. “But behold this is my 
land,” and he pointed an incongruous 
brown finger at the unsightly dock 
buildings with the smoke-haze lowering 
above them. 

“Say it not, Ungku,” Norris made an- 
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swer. “Wait for a while. Presently the 
smell of it will greet thee—the smell of 
the darian and of much green-stuff.” As 
he spoke he expanded his nostrils and 
sniffed lovingly. ‘The smell will greet 
thee, and then . . . Thou knowest the 
ancient saying, ‘The eel returning to its 
mud, the sirih-leaf to its vine, the betel- 
nut to its twig!’ Thus also wilt thou 
be.” 

“But my mud, my vine, my twig are 
here,” groaned Saleh. “Here, here! 
It is from home that I am driven forth 
this day. It is as though the very 
life were being drawn from out of me.” 

“Keep your pluck up, Ungku,” said 
Norris, reverting to English, and laying 
a kind hand upon the youngster’s shoul- 


der. “It’s a wonderful place, the East. 
I'm hungry for it myself already, 


though this is my country indeed and 
in fact. You'll find that you like it, 
in spite of all you may think: every 
man who is born of woman loves it,— 


ean’t help loving it. So buck up, and 


may good luck go with you. I must 
get on board the tender, unless I am 
to make the voyage with you. Good- 


bye!” 

They clasped hands and stood for a 
moment looking into one another's eyes, 
—the sturdy, firm-featured Englishman, 
whose love of the East was a veritable 
obsession, and the delicately formed, 
clean-cut young Malay, with the sensi- 
tive, mobile face, to whom return to 


his native land spelled banishment. 
The sun-glare of the tropics had 
parched the color out of the white 


man’s skin, leaving it yellow and taut 
save where the hard puckers about the 
eyes told of much gazing through a 
blazing hot atmosphere. The East that 
he loved had marked and marred him 
ere his time, and yet he worshipped 


her. Saleh, on the other hand showed 
a glow of health under his evenly 


tinted, clear olive skin. Even the ill- 
ness and the harrowing experiences of 
the past few weeks had not availed 
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to trace one line upon his boyish face. 
The temperate climate to which he had 
early become inured, and the clean life 
which had hoarded his manhood, as 
never yet was the manhood of an Ori- 
ental princelet hoarded in the prodigal 
East, had combined to turn him out at 
the end of his six years’ sojourn in 
England as comely and as promising a 
youngster as the Malayan race ever yet 
produced. The white man, by reason 
of the long years that he had spent 
among Malays, and the deep sympathy 
with them and the profound under- 
standing of their character which 
those years had brought to him, had ab- 
sorbed unconsciously more than a little 
of the Oriental, much as Marco Polo 
and his relatives, after their two dec- 
ades of Cathay, are described by a 
contemporary Venetian chronicler as 
having had about them ‘an indescriba- 
ble smack of the Tartar.” Yet though 
the temptation may at times have been 
felt by him, never had he become de- 
nationalized, never had his robust faith 
in the ideals of his race in Asia fal- 
tered or failed. He was an English- 
man whom the East had tested, trained, 
and tempered, but he would always be 
distinctively English. And Saleh— 
poor Saleh? Until a little while agone 
he had firmly believed himself to be an 
Englishman in all save the accident of 
birth: he knew himself for one 
whom an inexplicable stupidity had 
robbed alike of country, kith, and kin, 
—a waif of the world. Yet his heart 
clung insistently to the land from 
whose people he knew himself to be in 
A manner outcast; shuddered at the 
thought of a return to the Malayan 
country, where dwelt a race with which 
he believed himself to have now nought 
in common. 

The last that Norris saw of him, as 
the tender sheered off and began to 
puff shoreward, was a _ handkerchief 
waved spasmodically, a pitiful face up- 
lifted for a moment and then buried in 


now 
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the arms that rested on the bulwarks, 
and, last of all, two heaving shoulders. 

This was the fashion in which Raja 
Muhammad Saleh of Pelesu set out 
upon the journey that was to carry 
him—home! 


IV. 

The Channel and the Bay took their 
toll of Saleh, and it was not until Gib- 
raltar was sighted that he crept at last 
on deck. Quite forgetful of the fact 
that he had no share or part in the heri- 
tage of the British race, he felt a glow 
of pride warming him at the sight of 
the ancient fortress which the dash and 
enterprise of the island-people won for 
their country, and which their stubborn 
courage has since held against all ef- 
forts to dislodge them. As the ship 
tramped along the coast of Northern 
Africa, Saleh began to make acquaint- 
ances among his fellow-passengers; but 
the kindness of the older men—sea- 
soned Anglo-Asiatics every one of them 
—was mingled with a certain reserve, 
which his sensitiveness at once per- 
ceived, while he lacked the high spirits 
which were needed to urge him to take 
a part in the games played on board 
by the Griffins and younger members 
of the little community. 

Port Said, where the vessel lay many 
hours awaiting the mails from Brindisi, 
appealed to him curiously in a manner 
in which pain and pleasure were subtly 
interwoven. He experienced something 
of the sensation which comes to a man 
when old, dim things, deeply hidden in 
the recesses of memory, are stirred 
anew by a chance whiff of some more 
than half-forgotten scent. The air of 
licentious rascaldom in the place dis- 
gusted him, and yet at the back of: it all 
there lurked something else which was 
at once attractive and familiar. He 
could not give to it a name until at sun- 
set he saw the quay lined by turbaned 
Arabs, each one of them kneeling, 


squatting, or prostrating himself upon 


a cloth or praying-mat, with face 
turned gravely Mecca-ward. Then 
suddenly, after long years, Saleh re- 
called that he too was a Muhammadan, 
au member of one of the greatest, and 
by far the proudest, of human confra- 
ternities. Next, watched the 
worshippers, out of the mists of mem- 
ory trooped words, rolling, sonorous 
words, the meaning of which 
blank to him, and he found himself 
repeating them to himself under his 
breath. The Five Hours of Prayer: 
Their names, as they are pronounced 
by the Malays,—Suboh, Lohor, Asar, 
Maghrib, Isa,—flashed across his mind. 
Next afternoon, the ship had 
made her way through the Ditch and 
was steaming down the Gulf of Suez, 
Saleh locked himself into his cabin, 
spread a bath-towel on the floor, and 
stumbled painfully through the Ma- 
ghrib prayers. The words came un- 
willingly; his prostrations were clumsy; 
he still the English 
man’s fear of ridicule and horror of be- 


as he 


was 


when 


was imbued by 


ing detected in the performance of any 
uct of piety; yet the infection of Mu 
hammadan inexpli- 
eably upon him,—upon him who for 
years had not thought upon the relig- 
ion to which his folk belonged,—and 
he was irresistibly drawn to the ritual 
of the Faithful. 

The Red Sea was frankly abomina- 
ble, as it usually is. The old and ex- 
perienced Anglo-Asiatics on board “sat 
tight,” avoided all exertion, 
speech, shunned the bathrooms with 
their clammy, sun-heated water, and 
waited with stolid patience for their 
release from this torture-chamber of 
nature. The greenhorns fumed and 
raved, adding the heat of impotent in- 
dignation to that of the breathless sea, 
and the apoplexy of resentment to the 
suffocation of the heavy atmosphere; 
and Saleh, who had forgotten what 
real heat is, thought that his head 
would explode like «a bomb, or that he 


enthusiasm was 


even 
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would go mad. He was goaded by an 
unconquerable restlessness, and at the 
back of his mind was a haunting fear, 
—wis not Malaya like this too, like this 
always, and was he condemned to en- 
dure heat such as this for the remain- 
der of his days? When at last the ship 
made her way through the well-named 
Portals of Afiliction, and Saleh found 
himself bathing once again in sea- 
water which was cool, he felt like a 
man newly released from some odious 
durance, and his volatile spirits rose 
triumphantly. 

Aden, “like a 
not been lit for years and years,’ 
to him no such appeal as had been 
whispered in his ears by Port Said. 
Here, as in Egypt, Muhammadanism 
dominated the minds of men, but Saleh 
coukl not bring himself to recognize 
any kinship between himself and the 
squalid black Somalis with their 
greasy locks, sun-bleached or dyed with 
yellow ochre, nor yet with the shining 
Seedy-boys, whose faces had high-lights 
on them like those on newly blacked 
boots. From his earliest childhood he 
had always been taught to despise a 
“Habshi,” and his English training had 
not helped in the least to eradicate the 
prejudice. It never occurred to him 
that this feeling was merely another 
expression of the race-instinct of which 
in England he had so recently found 
himself to be an innocent victim. 

The Bombay passengers quitted the 
ship at Aden, and the remainder—An- 
glo-Indians bound for Calcutta, a fam- 
ily or two for Ceylon, for Malaya, and 
for China, and a number of homeward- 
bound Australians, returning, most of 
them with open reluctance, to the land 
of their birth-——had by this time settled 
down into a community whereof the 
members had developed a_ surprising 
intimacy and knowledge of one 
other. As the ship sped across the 
Indian Ocean on an even keel, the 
peace of the ship’s life was broken 
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during three unspeakable days by ath- 
letic sports of a primitive and violent 
character, followed each evening by a 
dance. Saleh, boy at heart that he 
still was, entered into the games with 
delight—reading, the only other possi- 
ble occupation of his enforced leisure, 
always had the ill-luck to bore him, 
—and his activity won for him many 
prizes. The applause which greeted 
his success was very sweet to him: 
he loved to excel, and in these facile 
triumphs the haunting thoughts which 
of late had pursued him were thrust 
for the moment into the back of his 
mind. The Australians of both sexes 
treated him with frank good-fellow- 
ship, and by accident more than by 
design, seeking as it instinct- 
ively the line of least resistance. Sa- 
leh found himself associating almost 
exclusively with them. 

It was on the last dance-evening of 
all, held the night before the day which 
would see the arrival at Colombo, that 
the one untoward incident of the voy- 
age occurred. The dancing had been 
preceded by the usual prize-giving and 
mock speech-making, and Saleh, the 
winner of numerous events, had been 
called up again and again through 
the applauding avenue of passengers 
to receive the trifling tokens of his vic- 
tories. He was flushed with pleasur- 
able excitement, and ali racial preju- 
dices and problems were for the mo- 
ment far from his mind. He felt 
himself to be, in some sort, the hero 
of the voyage, and therefore, for the 
first time, he mustered sufficient cour- 
age to ask Stella Bambridge, one of 
the Calcutta passengers, to dance 2 
valse with him. The girl was young 
and pretty, and he had worshipped her 
in.a fashion from afar, because there 
was something about her that re- 
minded him of Alice Fairfax, the love 
of whom had brought so much of sor- 
and of disillusionment into his 

She was travelling out to India 


were 


row 
life. 
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for the first time, in the company of 
her father, an old civil servant of long 
standing and of income and import- 
ance to match, and hitherto Saleh had 
not dared to approach her, save in 
such casual ways as the association 
in deck-sports had made necessary. 
He had regarded her with something 
of awe because she resembled Alice, 
and had been chilled too, though of this 
he was hardly conscious, by the cold 
though courteous reserve of her fa 
ther, and by the girl's own uneasy 
avoidance of him. 

Now he walked boldly up to her as 
she sat fanning herself near the stern 
and asked her for a dance. He saw 
a look of distress come into her eyes 
as they wandered hither and thither 
ever his shoulders, as though in search 
of help; he saw her blush painfully; he 
noted that she stumbled over the words 
which came from her so indistinctly 
that he could not catch their meaning; 
but he had danced repeatedly with all 
the Australian girls on board, and, up- 
lifted as he was by the successes of 
the evening, he failed to put their true 
interpretation upon these signs of con- 
fusion. He repeated his request, and 
the girl, suffering evidently from 1% 
painful embarrassment which her inex- 
perience did not enable her to conceal, 
rose reluctantly to her feet, still cast- 
ing about her those helpless glances of 
uppeal. Still Saleh was blind. He 
had danced with hundreds of English 
girls, and he knew that he danced, as 
the saying is, divinely. How should 
he dream that any girl, or the relations 
of any girl, would object to him as a 
mere ballroom acquaintance because 
Asia, not Europe, chanced to be the 
continent of his origin? 

Stella was too new to life and to its 
ways to find an exit easily out of a 
situation of such delicacy and difficulty 
as this. Presently her left hand lay 


unresisting in his clasp, his right arm 
was about her waist, 


in another mo- 
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ment she would be whirled away into 
the throng of the dancers—and “What- 
ever will papa say?” thought Stella iu 
awful trepidation. But at this junct- 
ure the two young people were aware 
of a tall, gaunt, sun-dried figure stand- 
ing in front of them with grave dis- 
pleased eyes gazing at them out of a 
parchment-tinted face. 

“Stella,” said Sir Bam- 
bridge, “I think you have danced 
enough. It is time for you to go to 
bed. Come with me to Mrs, Dew- 
hurst, who is just going below.” 

Terrified out of his wits by the stern 
face and the calm, domineering man- 
ner of the old civilian, and feeling in- 
explicably like a very naughty little 
boy caught red-handed in the commis- 
sion of some unpardonable crime, Sa- 
leh released the girl and stood aside. 
She passed him with a littl awkward, 
jerky bow: he noted that she was very 
the face and cruelly embar- 
rassed. As he watched their backs re- 
treating from him down the deck, the 
girl’s face, seen in profile, uplifted in 
voluble explanation, Saleh felt as 
though he had been dealt an unpro- 
voked blow with a clenched fist. In 
all his experience in England nothing 
like unto this had ever befallen him. 
He had always been received with 
kindness and with courtesy, nay, had 
often been petted and made much of 
by men and women alike: it was only 
when he had sought something dearer 
and more precious than mere friend- 
ship that he had met with a rebuff. 
But now... now? Was he, who had 
been brought up among English women 
of culture and refinement, who had 
been taught to respect them as Eng- 
lishmen respect their women-kind, and 
to regard their society as a necessity 
of his existence, to be cut off from all 
familiar intercourse and association 
with them now that Asia had been 
reached and Europe had been left be- 
hind? The notion, the thought of the 


Thomas 


red in 
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banishment which such a _ decree 
would entail, smote him with a shock 
of which the violence was appalling. 
He could hardly believe the evidence 
of his own senses. If this thing were 
true, then was he indeed a waif and 


outcast of the nations, and the cruelty 


of the unwisdom which had weaned 
him from the life to which he had 
been born, which had painfully im- 


planted in him all manner of artificially 

inspired cravings while denying to him 

the ability to gratify even the least 

of them, which had spoiled his original 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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form of existence for him, had given 
him a glimpse of a better, and then 
had shut him out from it by a barrier 
that he might not scale, took to itself 
a new and still more sinister meaning. 

Saleh, too, danced no more that even- 
ing; but for many and bitter hours 
he lay wide-eyed upon his bunk, lis- 
tening to the throb of the screw, and 
seeking vainly, as many a better man 
than he has done before and since, 
some key to the great enigma, some 
explanation of the unmerited injustice 
of the Universe. 


(To be continued.) 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. * 


It is undeniable that nowadays we 
have no “great poets,” 
can hope to draw an audience half as 
large as that which crowded to hear 
the chief Victorian singers, none who 
ean secure a tenth part of their popu- 
larity and influence, or a hundredth of 
their pecuniary reward. From time 
to time the public, the new democratic 
public, with the natural uneasiness of 
the head that wears a crown which 
was never meant for it, insists upon 
asking, by the mouth of some such 
spokesman as a professor of English 
literature or an eminent lawyer out of 
office, why so lamentable a state of 
things has come about, and what it 
means. To this it has been replied, 
not altogether unreasonably, that it is 
for those who have asked the question 
to answer it if they can. The business 
of the poet is to make poetry; and the 
adequate reception of his work, the 
recognition of his value as singer or 
seer, is the business of the public. If 
high pedestals are out of fashion, let 
the buyers of statuary say why. For 
the sculptors that is a minor matter: 


no writers who 


«<The Dynasts. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars.” By Thomas Hardy. Three vols. 
London: Macmillan, 1904-1908. 


they, at any rate, know what they are 
about; and it is even possible that they 
prefer the closer admiration of a few 
on their own level to the more vague 
and unintelligent worship of a mob be- 
low. To the critic, however, whether 
he be a cool scientific observer or an 
anxious lover of literature, or both at 
once, the question remains one of inter- 
est and importance. Is the poetry of 
to-day carrying on the great tradition? 
and if so, why is it not recognized 
and acclaimed? 

In the quiet of a club-room, where 
the roar of the street is completely 
shut out, I hear this matter discussed 
from time to time between Mr. Fondly, 
a great lover of the classics, and young 
Swiftsure, a journalist and man of let- 
ters, with many friends among the 
poets of the present day. The older 
gentleman is regretful but positive. 
The poets of to-day are minor poets; 
they have metrical skill and some facil- 
ity; but they are not great. “We find,” 
says he, “in the poets of the past two 
things at least—a consistent vision 
which impresses us, and a music 
whose sound gratifies our expectation. 
The moderns are not impressive or sat- 
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isfying in the same way, and to us 
this is plain proof of their inferiority.” 

Swiftsure is an intimate friend and 
pushes his counter-attack to the verge 
of invective. “No, the living writer's 
work is not visible to you as a consis- 
tent whole because it is not yet fin- 
ished. His style is not satisfying to 
your ear because its cadences are new. 
The finer sense distinguishes at once; 
yours waits for the recommendation of 
time and familiarity. It has always 
been so with the multitude of readers. 
The men they belittled in the thirties 
they magnified in the seventies and 
eighties; those are to-day your Tenny- 
sons and Brownings. There are oth- 
ers now writing who may live to con- 
quer you yet, and certainly some who 
will fill high niches in the house of 
posterity, when they have been long 
enough dead. Posterity will know 
their work as well as you know “Par- 
acelsus” or the “Idylis of the King,” 
and will try to reject all that comes 
afterwards as you now reject anything 
which dares to succeed your favorites 
without copying them.” 

“Ta nada wddat eipyta,’’ says Mr. 
Fondly with untroubled complacency, 
“but I am always glad to see new )po- 
etry—when it is good.” 

“Pardon me—when it reminds you of 
the classics. The Athenians were ever 
seeking something new. The Beeo- 
tians, I am sure, wanted nothing but 
the old. In painting, music, poetry, 
you hate to be dragged an inch beyond 
your former pleasant experience. You 
forget—you do not realize—what you 
are losing.” 

“TI realize what I am keeping,” says 
Mr. Fondly. 

“Oh yes; the ‘Odes’ of Horace and 
the ‘Republic’ of Plato; but it is not 
true that they are the sum of all po- 
etry and all philosophy. Your Chau- 
cer, your Milton, your Wordsworth, all 
went beyond them, though, if you had 
been their contemporary, you would 
VOL. XLII. 2215 
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have found each of the three as super- 
fluous as you now find those who go 
beyond them in their turn.” 

“And what is it to ‘go beyond,’ ex- 
actly?” 

“Poetry,” says Swiftsure “is a song 
of rainbows. It told the ancients of a 
few primitive colors; it tells us of a 
thousand tints in exquisite gradation. 
From the old poets you get certain 
feelings in great splendor, but never 
the feeling of your own generation, the 
very touches that could give you the 
most intense and intimate pleasure. 
Life has learnt much since Horace's 
time, both in feeling and expression. 
In a sensitive anthology of English ly- 
rics, chosen for their fineness and not 
their associations, the poems of the last 
fifty years would outnumber those of 
the previous five centuries.” 

“Indeed?” says Mr. Fondly. “And 
will you tell me the names of the great 
poets in your anthology—the living 
ones, I mean?” 

“Not now,” replied Swiftsure: “you 
must read them first.” 

They go off, laughing together; and 
their audience is left to pick up and 
examine the foils they have been us- 
ing. Upon reflection Swiftsure’s best 
weapon seems to be the argument from 
feeling, the most vital and distinguish- 
ing element in literature of any kind. 
There can be no doubt of the develop- 
ment wrought by modern science and 
philosophy in human feeling, or rather 
in that combination of thought and 
feeling which determines each man’s 
view of the world. Coventry Patmore 
used to tell Mr. Bridges that the only 
use of science is to provide fresh 
images for poetry. Certainly Milton 
did use scientific knowledge in this 
way; he tells us how Satan’s shield 


Hung on his shoulders like the moon, 
whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist 
views 

At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 
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Or in Valdarno, to desecry new lands 

Rivers or mountains in her spotty 
globe. 


[It may be objected that here, as Dr. 
Johnson pointed out, “he expands the 
adventitious image beyond the dimen- 
sions which the occasion required.” 
No such charge can be _ brought 
against the best of the moderns. There 
nothing about the 
knowledge theory 
which underlies such a passage as this, 
on the dark night of winter, 
slowly lengthening, 


adventitious 
of recent scientific 


is 


long 


And soon to bury in snow 

The Earth, that, sleeping ‘neath 
frozen stole, 

Shall dream a dream, crept from the 
sunless pole, 

Of how her end shall be.' 


her 


Even this, perhaps, does not exactly 
support Patmore’s opinion, or pre- 
opinion, but it does show that 
“an enrich a poet’s mind with 
a fresh beauty of imagination and sen- 
timent; and there are, in fact, through- 
out the wide extent of this particular 
poet’s work, passages reflecting upon 
the principal activities of human life 
which could not have been written be- 
fore a certain date not long past, or 


tended 


science 


which, if written earlier, must have 
lacked the depth and delicacy that 
make them so delightful. These we 


may take as read; for Mr. Bridges is 
recognized by many even of the pres 
ent generation. 

Our next example shall be from the 
work of a younger poet—Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. Let any reader who is willing 
to follow my argument sincerely dis 
miss all thought of competitive or even 
of comparative merit, and let him set 
side by side the two prophetic visions 
of the earthly future of the race of 
man—one as described by Milton’s An- 
gel (“Paradise Lost,” xii, 485-551), the 


1“ Poetical Works of Robert Bridges,” vol. 
ii. “* November.” 
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other as half revealed and half unre- 
vealed to the dying patriarch in “The 
Death of Adam.” Better still, let him 
contrast candidly the two descriptions, 
in the same poems, of the first man’s 


sensations immediately after the mo- 
ment of his creation. 
About me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny 
plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring 
streams; by these, 

Creatures that lived, and moved, and 
walked, or flew; 

Birds on the branches warbling; all 


things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart 


o'erflowed. 

Myself I then perused, and limb by 
limb 

Surveyed, and sometimes went, and 


sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led; 
But who I was, where, or from 
what cause, 
not. 
(Paradise 


Knew 
Lost, viii, 261-271.) 
To the modern poet the wonder is in- 


comparably deeper than that. 


On my opening eyes 
The splendor of the world shone slowly 
in, 
Mingling its radiant colors in my soul. 
Yea, in my soul and only in my soul 


I deemed them to abide: sky, water, 
trees, 

The moving shadows and the tender 
light, 

This solid earth, this wide and teeming 
earth, 

Which we have trodden, weary step by 
step, 


Nor found beginning of an end of it. 
I deemed it all abounding in my brain: 


The murmur of the waters and the 
winds 

Seemed but a music sighing from my 
joy. 


Then I arose, and ventured forth afoot: 

Ahd soon, how soon, was dispossessed 
of all! 

By every step I travelled into truth 
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That stripped me of my proud dreams, 
one by one, 

Till all were taken. 
feet 

By gradual but most certain steps T 
came 

Into my real and perfect solitude, 


On such faltering 


Alone amid the world that knew not 
me. 
Here again there is no question of 


merit involved; but it is the simple 
truth that philosophy has given to Mr. 
Binyon an opportunity which the the- 
ology of the seventeenth century could 
not offer to Milton. 

Examples, quite as striking, of this 
newness of opportunity are furnished 
by Mr. Sturge Moore’s poems. In “The 
Centaur’s Booty,” for instance, under 
the guise of a picture essentially Greek 
in its imaginative beauty and vigor, he 
has subtly presented to the reader per- 
haps all that is poetically valuable in 
the Nietzschean idea of the Superman 
as now current among us, and at the 
same time, by a still subtler counter- 
suggestion, he has justified and 
mended afresh to us the tenderness of 
Christianity and civilization. Let us 
zo further and put this poet also to 
the test of parallel passages; let us 
read first that famous canzone of “In 
Memoriam”—the fifty-sixth—in which 
Tennyson glances at some of the 
darker suggestions of geological and 
biological science; then turn to Mr. 
Moore’s poem “For Dark Days.” 
Greatly as “In Memoriam” is at pres- 
ent undervalued, most unprejudiced 
critics will probably agree that in 
purity of outline, in restrained passion, 
and in deep beauty of significance, 
Tennyson's stanzas excel the younger 
man’s very beautiful and significant 
lines. But, as before, such a compara- 
tive estimate is not to my purpose; the 
point is that the later poem is also the 
newer; it marks a development. The 


com- 


poet of 1849 is concerned about science 
as it may support or deny his own per- 
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sonal immortality. To the poet of to- 
day the same theories suggest a differ- 
ent train of feeling; he renounces all 
the beauty of the material world if he 
must live in it by the same law as the 
tiger and the shark; he unconsciously 
records the change from the mainly 
egoistic or salvationist to the mainly 
sympathetic or Christian view of social 
life. 


Oh, it is nothing that a day is fair, 
If life cannot be sweet! 
If souls cannot be lovers, 
School not desire’s feet! 


and if care 


If always generations generations 
breed, 

And race give place to race 

Sapped by inadequacy, doomed to bleed 


And, dying, pine for grace! 


Only if fact can answer reason's prayer 

Both in one life and all, 

And in resultant beauty souls be good; 

Only if towards that goal each day we 
fare, 

And never stand below where we have 
stood, 

Answer I to your call, 

Ye stars, or yours, ye flowers of field 
and wood. 


It is of course not only science and 
philosophy that have helped the mod- 
erns to be modern; the practical life of 
a strong and chivalrous generation has 
done much to quicken feeling and to 
purify it. There has been a call, not 
merely for poems of patriotism—we 
had many such already—but for songs 
of a new and a new loyalty 
which were too distinctive, too personal 
to this age, to be satisfied by the lan- 
guage of another. The love of coun- 
try, symbolized and intensified by de- 
votion to a great Queen, has found ut- 
terance in Mrs. Woods’ “Princess of 
Hanover,” in a passage which certainly 
could not have been written in any 
year in English history before 1887— 
not even in the greatest year of Eliza- 
beth herself. The lines—of which part 


pride 
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only must be here quoted—are spoken 
by the Electress Sophia, rebuking her 
ignorant daughter-in-law, who has flip- 
pantly declared that she does not wish 
to accept the throne of England: 


Consider 
What ’twere to be a Queen, 
A Queen of men, not marketable serfs. 
Perchance you lean out from your bal- 
cony 
One spring day, in the prime and rapt- 
ure of youth, 
And mark the immense crowd billow- 
ing beneath, 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of 
hands 
Claiming you theirs, lifting you to the 
height 
Of their hearts’ throne—all 
lovers, friends, 
All yours and yours for ever, 
These are the Immortals, 
Not to be changed by mutability 
Of the inconstant blood, or alienated 
By circumstance, or in the unfeeling 
grave 
To slumber careless. 
You the years will change, 


fathers, 


The small mechanic hours: you will 
grow old, 
Dim-hearted, cinder-gray, will drop 


your playthings 
One after one—Ay! but on any day 
Choose you come forth, outstretching 
crooked hands 
those youth mocks, 
with faded mouth 
Such as men scorn, “My People’—and 
lo! the Immortals! 
A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of 
hands 
Claiming you with 
lifting you 

To the height of their hearts’ throne, 
yours as in youth, 

Yours on through age to death—sons, 
lovers, friends. 

This were for her that had a queen's 
heart. 


Like whispering 


the old rapture, 


That is a modern piece of poetical 
history, the history, not of what men 
do, but of what they are, the history 
that is vital, new from day to day, and 
eternally significant. 
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By these examples, and by a hun- 
dred more like them—I have quoted 
only from volumes of a certain scope 
and easily accessible—it would be pos- 
sible, I think, to prove even to Mr. 
Fondly that there are living poets not 
lightly to be dispensed with by con- 
temporaries who are also living. It 
will still be open to him to question 
whether they are great poets. Being 
pressed, he will probably admit the 
phrase in the case of Mr. Bridges, 
whose modernity is covered with clas- 
sic folds by his grave Miltonic mantle. 
Of the rest he will say that they are 
not sufficiently outstanding personali- 
ties, and that they have not, so far, 
treated of great subjects on a great 
scale. The argument, though not a 
negligible one, is by no means conclu- 
sive; it is perhaps too soon to measure 
the personality of living writers; it is 
certainly too late to set up a standard 
which ignores the possibilities of lyric 
poetry, and would, if insisted upon, re- 
sult in classifying Burns among the 
minor poets. We cannot forget that 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth, the odes of Milton and Keats, 
would prove the greatness of those au- 
thors if their longer poems had never 
been known to us, or overlook the fact 
that the plays of Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Matthew Arnold are more and 
more unpopular with a public which 
buys anthologies by the thousand. But 
there are, no doubt, many who regret 
that the writers of to-day spend so 
much power on fine traceries and so 
little in the more patient labor which 
is necessary to build the loftier towers 
of rhyme. Something is wrong; and, 
since there appears to be no lack of 
energy in the poets, or of appetite in 
their readers, the suspicion arises that 
it is the traditional style of these grand 
compositions which no }onger attracts 
either builder or buyer, no longer 
seems adequate to the needs of the 


time. It may be, in short, that what 
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we are waiting for is not a new set of 
poets but a new poetic form. 

This belief, if it gains upon us, will 
necessitate no revaluation of old mas- 
ters, no revision of the orthodox creed; 
Shakespeare and Milton will remain 
the great Twin Brethren of our na- 
tional worship; but we shall expect the 
spirit of the epic and the poetical 
drama, which cannot die, to be rein- 
carnated in a form not less immortal 
but more intimately human. Nor does 
it follow that, when this new form 
comes, there will at first sight be any- 
thing startlingly novel about it; even 
the great distinctive styles of architec- 
ture were developed each from a pre- 
ceding style; and Diirer himself failed 
to invent in the way of imaginary mon- 
sters anything more than combinations 
of wings, talons and jaws already ex- 
isting in nature. In the new poem, 
then, we may expect to find plenty of 
resemblance to the old; only there will 
be just the difference, “orientis non 
cadentis lux diei’—the flush of dawn, 
which is so like and yet so indescriba- 
bly unlike to the flush of sunset. 


From the moment when the first vol- 
ume of “The Dynasts” appeared, there 
was, to one watcher at least, no doubt 
that the new light was in the sky. It 
was barred by some small patches of 
mist or cloud,? but it was unmistakably 
rising; it was, in my belief, the fore- 
runner, not of one day only, but of 
many great days in the poetical life of 
the English-speaking race. For Mr. 
Hardy has done something more than 
produce a brilliant and novel develop- 
ment; he has shown the line along 

2 In his anxiety to give concise expression 
to ideas new in English poetry. Mr. Hardy 
has introduced artifices which disfigure his 
style and obscure his nee Swe and 


there he tangles his syntax wit travagant 
inversions and misplaced parentheses. Re- 


Peatedly he uses the prefixes un- and in- to 
convey the idea, not of a reversal of the 
action expressed by a verb, but of the 
mere absence of such action. Thus from the 
line, ‘* His projects they unknow, his grin un- 
see,”’ he wishes us to understand that “They 
know not his projects, see not his grin.” 


On 
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which further developments can be 
successfully made. Indeed the advan- 
tages of the new road are so striking, 
and the mass of material lying ready 
to be carried along it so great, that it 
will not be surprising if those who come 
after Mr. Hardy are for some time 
content to follow it closely rather than 
strike off at once on divergent tracks 
of their own. He has found out a 
way, and it is a highway. 

To understand fully what it is that 
Mr. Hardy has achieved, it is necessary 
to consider for a moment what was the 
problem before him. A strong bent of 
patriotism, traditional, local, personal, 
had long interested him in “the vast in- 
ternational tragedy” of Napoleon’s ca- 
reer. “The provokingly slight regard 
paid to English influence and action 
throughout the struggle by those con- 
tinental writers who had dealt imag- 
inatively with it, seemed to leave room 
for a new handling of the theme which 
should re-embody the features of this 
influence in their true proportion.” He 
determined accordingly to set out the 
story of this “Clash of Peoples” in a 
poem of gigantic scale, and with the 
British nation for hero. 

For a work of this kind there were 
two conventional forms available; but 
the fate of certain forerunners gave 
warning that neither could be relied 
upon. A play must be either for the 
stage or the closet; but few poetical 
stage plays ever come to the light or 
survive their birth by more than a day 
or two; while any publisher will give 
evidence that no one now buys a play 
which is not acted. The epic, on the 
other hand, is too transcendental; its 
this principle we might say that Mr. Hardy 
was unwriting his book for fifty years before 
he began writing it. His practice is the more 
confusing because in some passages he fol- 
lows the ordinary usage: ‘“‘! have unlearnt 
Tn other ways, toe, Be apecce the taventer’s 
privilege; as when he writes ‘‘finite”’ in place 
of “final,”’ “ voidless” for “unavoidable,” and 
“‘quipt” for “equipped,” making these words 


deny their ancestry and relations for the sake 
of some small temporary emergency. 
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tone is too unfamiliar for the expres- 
sion of a modern view of life. It can 
give the form and pressure of an age, 
but it will be an age distant by some- 
thing more than time; its characteristic 
method is to exhibit the heroic element 
in a man or a generation by a process 
of semi-deification, by making the 
characters at once highly typical and 
extremely singular, by giving them a 
stature and a speech that never were 
on land or sea. This would not suit 
Mr. Hardy’s genius; it is in the most 
familiar tones of life that he is always 
at his best; and his idea of the heroic 
—the modern idea of the heroic—is no 
longer a vision of men who are more 
than men, who are abnormally gifted 
and perhaps inequitably tended by su- 
perhuman powers, but a story of men 
great among their fellowmen, because 
in them is more forcibly shown forth 
the working of the one universal 
power—whether it ‘be held natural or 
divine—by whose operation all alike 
must live and move and have their be- 
ing. 

Of the two inadequate the 
epic was clearly the less promising for 
an experiment. The poet was forced 
back upon the drama—forced therefore 
to grapple with his problem hand and 
foot. Not only was there the initial 
difficulty of ensuring that the drama, 
when written, should command the 
hearing usually given only to an acted 
play; it was also necessary to enlarge 
the machinery by which it was to be 
presented. Scope must be found, not 
only for the events, characters, and 
motives displayed in its action, but also 
for a clear exposition of the writer’s 
philosophical view of them. In other 
words, Mr. Hardy, having decided on a 

3 The purpose of this article being to draw 
attention to the merit and novelty of Mr. 
Hardy's design, I need not turn aside to criti- 
cize either the details of the work or the 
craftsmanship displayed. It is enough to 
warn the reader that in so vast a po-m he 
will, not unnaturally, have some disappoint- 
ments to suffer. Mr. Hardy’s peculiar philos- 


ophy has the artistic disadvantage of forcing 
him to belittle all human character, and to im- 


forms 
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chronicle play, had to provide for it a 
theatre under his own management, 
and fit it with a running commentary 
at once imaginative and philosophical, 
complex and consistent. 

His solution of both these difficulties 
is a simple one, so simple that it has— 
for those who look back upon it—the 
inevitableness of the greatest tri- 
umphs. For his theatre he took the 
reader’s mind; for the commentary, his 
own; add some ten years’ labor, and 
the thing is done. The full meaning 
and promise of these devices will be 
more apparent if I attempt some ac- 
count of the result.* Let us deal first 
with the chronicle play or historical 
pageant, taken by itself. This begins 
with the outbreak of war between Eng- 
land and Spain in March, 1805, and 
ends at midnight after Waterloo, when 
“the moon and darkness blots 
out Napoleon and the scene.” It is 
presented, I have said, in the mind of 
the reader, as in a theatre under the 
absolute of the author; and 
rarely has any play been vividly 
seen by the outward eye as this by the 
Mr. Hardy’s success here is 

stage directions. 
whole breadth of 
hitherto imagined. 
memorable, 


sinks, 


control 
so 


inward. 
mainly due to his 
which differ by the 
genius from any 

They are terse, brilliant, 
and in their power of suggestion al- 
most hypnotic. What we are told to 
see, we see. Tract after tract of 
Europe lying below us like a map in 
relief; men and nations moving, 
swarming, contending like ants; arm- 
ies creeping across provinces like mol- 
luses on a leaf; ships of the line and 
floating over the sea like 
moths. Then, when the moment of 
action approaches, at the mere word of 
overish and even falsify history by stripping 
t, to a considerable extent. of human mo- 
tives. Unfortunately, too, the poet’s com- 
mand of his instrument is not by any means 
perfect; his verse can be grandly deep and 
exquisitely poignant, but it can also too often 
sound a scrapne!l note or fall into the key of 


prose. These blemishes do not affect my 
argument, 


transports 
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command our point of view descends 
nearer to earth, voices come to us as 
they come to those who descend a 
mountain in clear air, “thin and smail, 
as from another medium,” till at last 
we lose the sense of distance, and hear 
the characters speaking in the tones of 
the life we share ourselves. 

Once on earth, too, the necessary 
scene-shifting is performed with a 
swiftness and a power of unbroken il- 
lusion not possible upon any material 
stage; and when flesh and blood have 
played out their dramatic moments, we 
are taken back with equal sureness to 
the high aerial point of view. For 
instance, after the ceremony in Milan 
Cathedral, grandiose and _ ironically 
suggestive, where Napoleon is crowned 
by his own hands with the crown of 
Lombardy, as Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, the Act ends with 
this direction: 

The scene changes. The exterior of 
the Cathedral takes the place of the in- 
terior, and the point of view recedes, 
the whole fabric smalling into distance 
and becoming like a rare, delicately 
earved alabaster ornament. The city 
itself sinks to miniature, the Alps show 
afar as a white corrugation, the Adri- 
atic and the Gulf of Genoa appear on 
this and that hand, with Italy between 
them, till clouds cover the panorama. 


The gigantic proportions of the work 
may be guessed from the fact that it 
contains 130 scenes, introduced and 
closed with this same vivid intensity 
of setting; and that among them are 
numbered nearly twenty of the great- 
est battles in European history, all 
sharply distinguished from one an- 
other, all fully presented to sight and 
intellect at once, with their outward 
features and underlying significance. 
For test examples the English reader 
will probably turn to Trafalgar and 
Waterloo rather than to Austerlitz and 
Wagram, or even to the fights of the 
In neither will he be dis- 


Peninsula. 
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appointed; for Mr. Hardy has not only 
described, condensed, and dramatized 
both with remarkable skill, but to the 
authentic history of both he has dared 
to add inimitable touches of his own. 
The plain unadorned story of Nelson’s 
dying hours, as told by Dr. Beatty, is 
one of the most moving passages in 
our language; that any hand could give 
a fresh touch of beauty to it, without 
taking from its simplicity, would have 
been thought impossible before the fol- 
lowing lines were written: 
Nelson (suddenly). 


What are you thinking, that you speak 
no word? 


Hardy (waking from a short reverie). 


Thoughts all confused, my lord; their 
needs on deck, 

Your own sad state and your unrivalled 
past; 

Mixed up with flashes of old things 

afar— 

Old childish things at home, down Wes- 

sex way, 


In the snug village under Blackdon 
Hill 
Where I was born. The tumbling 


stream, the garden, 
The placid look of the gray dial there, 
Marking unconsciously this bloody 
hour, 

And the red apples on my father’s trees, 
Just now full ripe. 

If the poet can hear on board the 
“Victory” words audible to no other 
ears, he can see on the eve of Water- 
loo that which was visible to no eyes 
but his. When the sound of the 
drums beating the générale with “a 
lone-drawn metallic purl of sound” 
echoes into the historic ball-room, and 
the Highlanders “march smartly down 
the room and disappear,” we, too, can 
now discern, “stepping out in front of 
them, That figure—of a pale drum-ma- 
jor kind, Or fugleman—who wore a 
cold grimace.” To set off this grimace 
there was needed one touch of tender- 
ness and one of humor; both are given 
in the little scene next morning, in 
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which two Englishwomen, mother and 
daughter, stand at a window in their 
dressing-gowns to see the troops march 
out to the battle, and the younger lady 
is reproved by mamma for waving a 
tearful good-bye to a young Hussar of- 
ficer, her partner of a few hours ago. 
It is not in battlefields only that Mr. 
Hardy shows his imaginative power; 
he is equally characteristic, equally 
sure, in drawing-rooms and debates, at 
a birth or a burial. The old House of 
Commons lives again under his hand. 
Pitt and his fellow politicians de- 
nounce each other with the method 
and accent which belong to English 
party strife and to no other game ever 
played by man. 
So now, to-night, in the slashing old 
sentences, 
Hear them speak—gravely these, those 
with gay-heartedness— 
Midst their admonishments little con- 
ceiving how 
Searlet the scroll that the years will 
unwind. 


Then for humor we have the birth of 
the King of Rome; for pathos deeper 
than death the visit of the doctors to 
the mad old king; for heroism in rags 
the sergeant of the rear-guard at As- 
torga; for rustic drollery the Wessex 
men on Rainbarrow’s Beacon; and for 
sheer horror the retreat from Moscow, 
the white mounds of snow along the 
wayside, and the camp-fires burning on 
jong after those around them are all 
frozen “stiff as horn.’”’ One scene has 
a solemn music unlike any other; it is 
that in which we hear the poignantly 
familiar sentences of the burial serv- 
ice, mingled with the boom of the en- 
emy’s guns, over the grave of Sir John 
Moore at Coruiia; but there is a touch 
of the same sombre grandeur in the 
dirge of Albuera, in the lament for the 
dying army in Walcheren, and in the 
boatmen’s wild chanty of the Trafalgar 
storm. 
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In short, the dramatist has made of 
us not only an audience, but the very 
theatre itself; his play masters both 
sense and feeling. There remains only 
the appeal to the intellect—the ordered 
commentary or interpretation—and it 
is for this that the second effort of in- , 
vention was required. The material 
nearest to hand was, of course, the 
Greek chorus, but it required great 
modification; and it has been suggested 
that in his experiment Mr. Hardy has 
owed much to Goethe or to Shelley. 
Certainly he has something like a “Pro- 
logue in Heaven”; and in such lines as 
the following he echoes a rhythm of 
“Hellas”: 


Semichorus I. 


Ere systemed suns were globed and lit 
The slaughters of the race were writ; 


Semichorus II. 


And wasting wars, by land and sea, 
Fixed, like all else, immutably. 


But what he has done belongs, in 
fact, not to Goethe or Shelley, nor even 
to the Greeks, but entirely to himself. 
He has throughout interwoven with 
the historical fabric of his drama the 
utterances of a company of “Phantom 
Intelligences,” bearing the names of 
the Ancient Spirit of the Years, the 
Spirit of the Pities, the Spirits Sinis- 
ter and Ironic, the Spirit of Rumor, the 
Shade of the HKarth, Spirit-messengers, 
and Recording Angels. They differ 
fundamentally from the Greek type of 
chorus in more ways than one. Not 
being persons visibly embodied in a 
visible play, they are not bound down 
by the appearance of human life; their 
comments are not narrowed by consid- 
erations of possibility or appropriate- 
ness; they remain poised above the 
scene, invisible, omnipresent, uncondi- 
tioned. Further, while the Greek 
chorus represented in its comments 
“first, the national spirit, next, the uni- 
versal sympathy of human nature,” and 
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was therefore, “in a word, the specta- 
tor idealized,” the new chorus repre- 
sents the author alone. The “Intelli- 
gences” are certainly personified moods 
of the human mind in criticism, but 
they are moods of one and the same 
mind; taken all together they are the 
utterance of Mr. Hardy’s philosophy, 
of his reasoned verdict on the life of 
men, and his belief as to the working 
of the universe and the nature of its 
First Cause. 

It is the author himself, then, who is 
with us throughout, annotating, crit- 
icising, unifying the play. The con- 
flict of his moods works out in the 
main as a struggle between two oppos- 
ing lines of thought—one founded on 
scientific experience, and expressed by 
the Spirit of the Years; the other based 
on feeling, and uttered by the voice of 
the Pities. The creed professed un- 
der the influence of the former has two 
main tenets. The holder of it believes, 
first, in one “Immanent Will,” the cre- 
ator and director of all forms of life, 
the sole cause of characters, decisions, 
and events; and this belief is enforced 
in a very original and striking manner, 
once when we are shown a general 
view of Europe before the piay begins, 
and five times afterwards at supreme 
moments of crisis. At each of these 
moments “a new and penetrating light 
descends on the spectacle, enduing 
men and things with a seeming trans- 
parency.” In this preternatural clear- 
ness “the controlling Immanent Will ap- 
pears, as a brain-like network of cur- 
rents and ejections, twitching, inter- 
penetrating, entangling, and thrusting 
hither and thither the human forms.” 
The theory is emphasized, not only in 
these special scenes, but throughout 
the drama. _ All living things are but 
clockwork, set in motion by a main- 
spring beyond their knowledge or con- 
trol; they do not act in any true sense 
of the word; they merely “click out” 
their allotted parts. 
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Secondly, this “Will” is at the same 
time both active and unconscious, in- 
telligent and motiveless. 


It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 

Eternal artistries in Circumstance, 

Whose patterns, wrought by rapt ws- 
thetic rote, 

Seem in themselves Its single listless 
aim, 

And not their consequence, 


Everything in man’s history goes to 
show 


That like a knitter drowsed. 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmind- 


fulness, 

The Will has woven with an absert 
heed 

Since life first was; and ever will se 
weave. 


Again and again, by reproach rather 
than rebellion, and in words of the 
most pathetic beauty, the Pities are 
heard urging their appeal, their pro- 
test against the injustice of an order by 
which suffering is laid on men though 
free-will is denied them. “Yea, yea, 
yea!” they exclaim, “Why make Life 
debtor when it did not buy?” To this 
eternal question, so often asked by hu- 
man pain, the Spirit of the Years re- 
plies: 


Nay, blame not! For what judgment 
can ye blame?... 

The cognizance ye mourn, Life’s doom 
to feel, 

If I report it meetly, came unmeant, 

Emerging with blind gropes from im- 
percipience 

By random sequence—luckless tragic 
Chance, 

If ye will call it so. 


To this, in the After-scene which closes 
the whole book, the Pities reply in turn 
with another question: 


Thou arguest still the Inadvertent 
Mind. 
But, even so. shall blankness be for 


aye? 
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Men gained cognition with the flux of 
time, 

And wherefore not the Force informing 
them, 

When far-ranged aions past al) fathom- 
ing 

Shall have swung by, and stand as 


backward years? 
The Spirit of the Years has no new an- 
swer to give; and the Pities, after a 
magnificent repetition of the older 
world’s hymn to the All-powerful and 
All-good, ends with an outpouring of 
hope: 


But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance of- 
fered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till 
It fashion all things fair! 


This is not the time to criticise, to 
ask Mr. Hardy why he has given the 
name of “Will” to that which never 
wills, or where he finds a place for 
“Chance” in his clockwork universe, or 
how man’s evolution came to depart so 
far from evolutionary law as to result 
in the acquisition of an “unneeded” 
faculty. When a man of genius form- 
ulates a system of theology in poetry, 
the poetry is apt to survive the theol- 
ogy; “Paradise Lost” is an instance in 
point, and “The Dynasts” is not likely 
to prove an exception. But I do not 
care to imagine a time when English- 
men will not read this poem with de- 
light, and value it among their great 
possessions; nor do I believe that 
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there will be wanting a succession of 
younger adventurers to set sail for the 
El Dorado from which Mr. Hardy has 
brought back so rich a treasure. It is 
likely enough that in the present state 
of this celestial commerce they will be 
little honored and poorly enough paid 
for the cargoes which they distribute 
to their fellow-citizens; but they will 
remember that it is the distribution 
and not the price that is important. 

A great nation cannot spiritually 
subsist upon its present, any more than 
it can materially subsist upon its past: 
we may be sure of its decadence from 
the moment when it can no longer draw 
nourishment from its own history. It 
is right then to be dissatisfied with an 
unmixed diet of shorter poems; it 
would be unhealthy to live entirely on 
the more instinctive emotions. The 
feelings of the day or the hour may b= 
noble feelings, and find expression ina 
splendid lyric poetry; but for the com- 
prehensive and invigorating survey of 
the past a more sustained effort and a 
more impressive form are needed. It 
is a great thing that we should have a 
school of historians—historians who 
are more than collectors of dry bones 
for the museums of the future—but it 
is not enough. All true history is 
moinots; but there are thoughts 
feelings about the past which take a 
wider range, and call for a more pen- 
etrating and more memorable expres- 
sion than prose can give them. It is 
for these that Mr. Hardy has planned 
a new departure in English poetry. 

Henry Newbolt. 
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There are many beautiful small 
shrubs which are less used in gardens 
than they deserve, mainly. no doubt, 
because it is not easy to use them 
rightly. If they are planted in a bor- 


der they are apt to be overshadowed 
or smothered in summer by quick- 
growing herbaceous plants. Many of 
them lose their compact beauty of 
habit in well-manured soil, and in any 
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case they are out of scale with large 
border plants. Therefore, the border 
is not the place for them except on 
very poor light soil and in very sunny 
positions, where shrubs, like the dwarf 
Lavender, Rosemary, Santolina, and 
some of the smaller species of Cistus, 
may be intermixed with the smaller 
border plants and, since they can en- 
dure any amount of drought, will pre- 
vent the border from looking alto- 
gether parched and desolate in hot 
summers. But, wherever such shrubs 
are planted in a border, they must al- 
ways be given light and air and space 
to grow in, otherwise they will always 
look leggy and shabby; and nothing is 
uglier than a shabby shrub. They 
should, therefore, only have quite 
small or prostrate plants near them 
until they are well grown, and even 
then it is well not to place any large 
herbaceous plants near them. It is 
quite easy to make a beautiful border, 
on a poor dry soil, with these small 
drought-resisting shrubs, intermixed 
with small drought-resisting plants, and 
with bulbs, which will need but little 
trouble and expense to maintain, and 
which, if it is at no time of the year 
covered with flowers, will yet look neat 
and prosperous at every season. In 
such a border tulips, Spanish Irises, and 
other sun-loving bulbs will look their 
best against a background of the glau- 
cous foliage of Lavender or Santolina; 
and these shrubs will be perfectly in 
scale with compact or prostrate plants 
such as the pinks, the different species 
of thrifts, especially Armeria Cepha- 
lotes, Iceland Poppies, Statices, Alys- 
sum Saxatile Compactum, Catananches, 
Gypsophila repens monstrosa, Heu- 
chera, Linum perenne, Platycodon ma- 
riesii, Sedum spectabile, and for au- 
tumn flowering, Plumbago larpentae 
and Zauschneria california. 

But it is only in their special condi- 
tions that the smaller shrubs are of 
great value for the border. In most 


gardens, if they are to be used at all, 
they should be used for particular pur- 
poses, and to cover spaces that would 
otherwise be bare or only covered with 
grass or ivy. Most of the smaller 
shrubs grow naturally on_ hill-sides, 
and they are therefore most useful 
and look their best upon slopes in gar- 
dens. It is only of late years that 
slopes, especially when steep, have 
come to be considered anything but a 
mere nuisance in the garden. It used 
to be supposed that nothing would 
grow on them except grass or ivy, or 
closer shrubs, such as laurel. We now 
have this advantage over the older 
gardeners that we observe nature more 
closely; and we see that hill-sides, how- 
ever steep, have their own peculiar 
vegetation with its own characteristic 
beauty, and that there is no reason 
why slopes and banks in our own gar- 
dens shall not have the same kind of 
beauty. 

Of all the plants that grow upon bill- 
sides, shrubs are the most characteris- 
tic, because they have needed the most 
adaptation to their conditions. There 
are many other plants that are pros- 
trate even in rich valley meadows, but 
shrubs are not naturally creeping 
things and are only made so by pres- 
sure of circumstances. In the high 
Alps trees, such as willows, turn into 
lowly plants and have a curious beauty 
when thus transformed. It is only 
common sense to cover exposed places 
in the gardens with plants adapted to 
such conditions and beautiful because 
of their adaptation. Not all the shrubs 
we shall mention are prostrate, but 
they are all low-growing; and most of 
them are natives of hillsides or sandy 
banks, and _ therefore, patient of 
drought and sharp drainage. They 
will look well on any bank or slope, 
however small it may be, and are most 
useful for covering awkward transi- 
tions in a garden of different levels. 
or banks along a carriage drive, or 
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those terraced slopes that are often so 
dull and meaningless in a garden. 
Some of them will thrive only with a 
south aspect, being natives of hotter 
countries than ours; but some will do 
well looking north. None of them 
should be grown near large trees or be 
subject to any kind of drips or over- 
shadowing. Hillside shrubs are natu- 
rally used to air and sun, and when 
deprived of these lose all their beauty, 
even if they do not die outright To 
look well, they must not be planted 
out in rows or without intermixture of 
other plants as in a nursery garden, 
but should be combined with easily- 
grown prostrate plants, such as the 
creeping and woolly thyme, the more 
vigorous rock pinks, Coronilla iberica, 
the dwarf Alyssum, Aubrietia, azalis, 
Cerastium, Polygonum vaccinifolium, 
the creeping Feronicas, &c. The 
Cotoneasters are very well-known 
shrubs, but the smaller kinds are not 
used so much as they might be for cov- 
ering banks. The best of these are 
Cc. thymifolia and C. congesta. There 
appear to be more than one variety of 
both of these in commerce; the best 
are the smallest and most prostrate, 
but all are good. They will thrive 
wtih either a north or a south aspect, 
except in very cold soils, and with- 
stand drought well. C. horizontalis, 
also a prostrate kind, is a beautiful 
shrub which will soon cover a large 
space of ground and is suitable there- 
fore only for large banks. It is, un- 
fortunately, deciduous, but its bright 
berries stay on a long while. A good 
plant to mix with the smaller Coton- 
easters is the prostrate Savin (Junip- 
erus sabinus prostratus). This, too, 
thrives with any aspect and does not 
grow more than a foot high. Its 
vlaucous foliage looks well both in 


summer and in winter, and it is an ex- 
cellent plant for the top of a bank or 
for any broken surface, as its growth 
follows the contours of the ground al- 
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most as closely as a pink. The Cis- 
tuses will only do well with a south 
aspect and in light soil. Some of them 
are too tall for a steep slope, but oth- 
ers, such as C. (or Helianthemum) for- 
mosus, C. florentinus, and C. lusitani- 
cus, are more lowly and look their 
best on a bank interspersed with San- 
tolina incana or rosemary. Besides 
the ordinary rosemary there is a beau 
tiful prostrate variety, the shoots of 
which root in the soil as they grow. 
This seems to be less hardy than the 
type, but it is an excellent plant for a 
dry, hot bank where other plants will 
not smother it. The Helianthemums, 
of course, are among the most brilliant 
of small shrubs and will thrive in any 
dry, sunny place. It is well to cut 
them back after flowering, as other- 
wise they grow straggly and die off in 
a year or two. They can be easily 
raised from seed, and the beautiful 
pink H. roseum usually comes true. 
There is also a vigorous, downy-leaved 
variety sometimes called H. croleum, 
which has large yellow flowers and 
can be increased to any extent by cut- 
ting off rooted shoots. 

There are many small brooms per- 
fectly suited to banks and slopes, 
among them the beautiful Cytisus pur- 
pureus with its varieties, the native 
Genista pilosa, the double flowered va- 
riety of Genista_ tinctoria, Cytisus 
schipkaensis, a new and dwarf variety 
with creamy white flowers, Cytisus ar- 
doini, the smallest of all, and C. ke- 
wensis, a fine hybrid, quite prostrate 
in growth and with large pale yellow 
flowers in spring. All of these cre 
easily grown in any dry, sunny place, 
and most of them can be raised from 
seed without difficulty. Most species 
of barbary are too tall for banks, but 
KBerberis dulcis nana is a very small 
shrub, never growing more than two 
feet high, and may therefore be mixed 
with the Helianthemums or with the 
shrubby candytufts (Iberis sempervi- 
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rens), of which there are several va- 
rieties. The best of these is “Little 
Gem,” a compact bush, neat and bright 
at all times of the year, and in spring 
covered with white flowers. Iberis 
corriaefolia, which may be a distinct 
species, has larger flowers than I. sem- 
pervirens and a very prostrate growth. 
Both of these will do well with any as- 
pect and in any soil that is not very 
heavy. The Olearius or daisy-trees 
are less hardy and are best planted 
in a sheltered place near the bottom 
of a bank. O. haasti is the best 
known, but larger and less beautiful 
than O. stellulata, (better known as 
Eurybia gunniana), a shrub that should 
be in every warm garden. This does 
best when it is cut back fairly hard 


every year after flowering. It needs 
protection in cold winters. Caryop- 
teris mastacantha, sometimes called 


Blue Spiraea, is another shrub less 
grown than it deserves. Its only 
fault is that, after cold, wet summers, 
it is apt to flower so late that its blos- 
soms are spoilt by autumn foul 
weather. But when it has a warm, 
sunny situation and the weather is 
favorable, it is one of the best of au- 
tumn plants, and the more valuable 
because there is scarcely any other 
shrub that flowers in October. It likes 
a fairly rich soil, and is easily in- 
creased from seed; indeed, self-sown 
seedlings often appear from it. It 
seems to be quite hardy, at least in or- 
dinary winters, but, like the Olearias, 
is best planted in spring. The tree 
lupins are excellent shrubs for dry, 
sandy banks. There are now some 
beautiful hybrids between them and 
the herbaceous lupins. They should 
be cut back fairly hard after they 
have flowered; but even with this 
treatment they are not very long lived. 
Since, however, they seed themselves 
even too profusely, this matters little. 

There are several species of shrubby 
Potentillas. The best known is P. fru- 
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ticosa, a native of England, which has 
yellow flowers, and will do well on a 
dry bank. It is deciduous, and should 
be cut back occasionally after flower- 
ing. There is a more trailing form 
called Prostrata Linum  arboreum, 
which, in spite of its name, is a very 
small shrub, but valuable for warm, 
sunny places, as it bears large yellow 
flowers for a long time in the summer. 
It is a finer plant altogether than L. 
flanum, and, though often cut down 
in the winter, makes new growth rap- 
idly the next spring. 

A few other small shrubs rather 
more difficult in culture deserve men- 
tion because of their great beauty. 
Daphne cneorum is by far the best of 
the Daphnes for the ordinary gardener. 
It is a little capricious, but will usually 
do well in a deep soil of light loam 
and leafmould, where its roots can 
run under a rock. It must not be in 
too hot a place, but likes a good deal 
of sun to ripen its wood. Whenever 
it gets at all leggy the longer shoots 
should be layered in a soil enriched 
wtih leafmould, and if this is done the 
plant will, when once established, soon 
make a spreading and vigorous bush. 
It has beautiful clusters of pink flow- 
ers in spring, which scent the air with 
their sweetness for many yards round 
them. D. neapolitana, a little shrub 
less prostrate in growth, has flowers 
less bright, but almost as sweetly 
scented. It is easier to grow, and does 
well in any light rich soil, not too hot 
and dry. It is probably less hardy 
than D. cneorum. Both of these are 
shrubs for the rock garden, and so 
is the beautiful Lithospermum prostra- 
tum, of which we have written before. 
Indeed, many of the shrubs we have 
mentioned look their best in the rock 
garden, and every rock garden of any 
size should contain a good many smal! 
and prostrate or compact shrubs. But 


great care should be taken not to plant 
large shrubs anywhere near a 


rock 
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garden, as they will put all the other 
plants in it out of scale. Many peo- 
ple think that any plant or shrub 
that is to be found in the Alps is suit- 
able for a rock garden. But the Alps 
are large, and rock gardens, even the 
largest, are very small compared with 
them. Pine trees are found on the 
Alps, but they are not, therefore, suit- 
able for rock gardens. There is nothing 
that so much enhances the beauty of 
a rock garden as_ suitable shrubs 
rightly placed; nothing that spoils it 
more surely than unsuitable shrubs 
wrongly placed. And even shrubs 
suitable in themselves may look ab- 
surd in a wrong situation. It is com- 
mon, for instance, to see upright 
shrubs on the top of a mound. So 
placed they make a rock garden look 
like a cemetery. Only prostrate 
shrubs, like the creeping Savin, or the 
The Times. 
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smaller Cotoneasters, or the creeping 
Rosemary look well on the top of a 
mound; and they show their beauty 
best with a large rock both above and 
below them. Indeed all shrubs in the 
rock garden should be planted near 
the boldest rockwork, as they make a 
beautiful contrast with it, a contrast 
which redeems the rock garden from 
that tameness and monotony which are 
apt to be its chief faults, and which 
cannot be avoided satisfactorily by the 
use of large herbaceous plants that 
put all the Alpines out of scale. But 
wherever they are planted in the gar- 
den, the smaller shrubs only show their 
full beauty when they are placed and 
combined with care and taste; and it 
is a pleasant task to fit them to the 
peculiar circumstances of each particu- 
lar garden. 
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All along the hillside from Clachan 
to Dunerave, and away beyond the 
green point as far as Inveraray, 2 
heavy white cloud of mist lay sleepily, 
stretched full length on the drowsy 
Cowal hills. The mystery of early 
morning and the chill of the new day 
touched the heart with a wan feeling 
like as a cold room where the dead 
have lain will touch it; and the black 
water looked very deep and quiet. 
Then the sun came up over the hills 
and touched with light, new-born and 
joyous, the hither side of Strone Hill 
and the rugged head of the Old Grey 
Man who keeps watch over the dearest 
glen in the world. The Grey Man has 
always been old. He was made when 
God made the hills, and even then he 
had the wise face of an old man. He 
lies at the mouth of the glen with his 
knees cocked and his lips set firmly in 
an expression half cynieal, half tender, 





always inscrutable; and he thinks a 
great deal and says nothing. 
Sometimes when the moon is on the 
glen the hills tell each othcr strange 
secrets. And if you walk on the long 
silver road, and are quite alone—for 
only the solitary heart can understand 
—you may just catch what they aré 
saying when they lay their hearts bare 
to the glamour of the moon: beautiful 
secrets that are felt, not known, half 
revealed, whispered by the chattering 
burns that carry tales, read as one 
reads the thoughts, too great for full 
expression, of the great-hearted. You 
may wander on the long white road 
and be filled with the mystic excite- 
ment of the night, and you may listen, 
listen—it is a tense, wonderful feeling 
—and just catch something of the se- 
crets of the stars and the moon, and of 
beauty and of the great-hearted hills. 
But the Old Grey Man never tells 
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any of his secrets. He watches and 
lies still, and no one will ever be able 


to say what he is thinking about. 
Some day the railway will come 


through the glen from Arrochar, and 
men will pierce the sides of the old 
beautiful hills with iron and steel. A 


fussy engine will steam through the 
solemn glen, and the hills will no 
longer tell each other secrets in the 
eerie moonlight. But the Old Grey 
Man will still say nothing, but will 
keep his strange inscrutable look 


while the world lasts, or until some 
playful tourists come by the train and 
climb the hill and mutilate the grand 
old face—such things have been known 
of tourists. 

The sun rose still higher, and made 
a path of glory which only a few 
Highland beasties saw, and the drowsy 
mists stirred regretfully in their sleep 
and shrank upward from the calm deep 
loch and crept up the hillside to die 
presently among the rusty bracken that 
zrows above the woods. 

A robin perched among some scarlet 
berries on the hedge, and sang a little 
sad song about winter and the short 
cold lonely days that were coming, and 
a big heron flopped lazily across the 
loch with slow heavy wings. A little 
trail of blue reek rose from the shore- 
cottage, and Archie came and stood at 
his doorway, with the shining loch be- 
fore him, and the yellow seaweed 
stretched upon the shore, and the big 
hills watching over the glen. And 
he thanked God for all that was there, 
and turned his face to the warm sun 
and smiled. For he remembered what 
he could not see. Archie had been 
blind these many years. 

Every one was very kind to him. 
We used often to go and sit with him 
in the low, dark cottage where he lived 
alone, but there was light in the dim 
house of the blind man as he talked 
to us of things not seen but known. 
Quaint tales he used to tell us, too, of 
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lawless Highland chiefs and _ their 
brave doings; many an old-world High- 
land story died when Archie died last 
winter. He loved every legend of 
the countryside, and would talk to us 
for hours about them, and we sat en- 
thralled, pleased when he told us that 
he liked our gentle voices, and promis- 
ing to come again and see him in the 
summer-time. But he died before 
summer came, and the place does not 
seem the same without old Archie. 
The hills and the shore are the same, 
but the cottage doorway is empty, and 
not across the loch any 
more in the gloaming to see the old 


we do row 
man whose heart was always in the 
better place. 

But now the sun was fully up, and 
a boat put off from the Cairndubh side, 
rowed steadily by a pair of strong 
arms. The still loch was filled full of 
shadowy streaked hills and trees, and 
the boat cut a silvery passage through 
them, and gently swayed the misty 
scene, then grounded softly amongst 
the seaweed on the broken shore be- 
low Archie's cottage. 

“Latha briagh!” said the rower. 
which means “A fine day,” but as I 
have not got the Gaelic I must needs 
write in the English tongue, which is 
poor and common compared with the 
endearing speech of the Highlands. 

“It will be a beautiful day,” said 
Archie, “och, och, aye, a beautiful 
day.” 

“You will be getting out whatever?” 
said Donald the rower. 

“Maybe the maiden will take my 
chair to the door, when she comes to 
give me my breakfast,” said Archie. 

“I haf my boat,” said Donald. “Will 
ye no be thinking of coming for a 
sail?” 

“It iss this many years since I wass 
on the water,” said Archie. 

In the Highlands we do not make 
what they call in England direct an- 


swers. We think the English too: 
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quick with their decisive “shall and 
shan’t,” and they think us very stupid 
for lack of these. 

“I wass thinking to take ye for a 
day’s pleesure juist.” 

“Eh me!” said Archie, “the Lord hass 
laid Hiss band upon me, and I will 
not be thinking of pleesurin’.” 

“It iss a while sin ye wad be by the 
door,” said Donald. 

“It will be all that.” 

“And you will not get out when the 
winter comes.” 

“I will be content,” said Archie. 
“What He sends He will give strength 
to thole.” 

“But if I wass to put you across in 
the boat to the ither side?” 

“Eh, man,” said Archie, “I 
dressed for the ither side.” 

“You will sune shift your clothes.” 

“I would not like to seek out for 
pleesure,” said Archie; “it iss Hiss will 
that I should sit in darkness.” 

But he went back to the kist and lov- 
ingly fingered his blacks. 

“Where would ye be for, Archie?” 
said the young man, when they were 
seated in the boat. “I wass thinking 
ye will chuse your ain pleesure, but it 
must be a fine spree whatever.” 

“If ye wad be willin’, I haf but one 
wish, and I haf had it these many 
years.” 

“Chuse you, juist.” 

“I wad be ferry pleased to go to the 
kirkyaird to veesit some auld freens 
o’ mine who lie there.” 

“We will manage that to you, in- 
deed,” said Donald, and he spat on his 
hands and swung to his oars. 

Some white clouds came up on the 
clear sky, their cool shadow resting on 
the hills in the glen, like a hand laid 
in blessing on some loved head. 

Donald moored the boat, and the 
two walked to the little churchyard, 
with its old stones facing the hills, and 
their backs turned to the less stead- 
fast loch. It is a quiet resting-place 
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among tbe hills: the dead sleep well 
here. The shrill coo-ees of the gulls 
on the yellow shore do not disturb 
them, the plaint of the whaup on the 
hillside makes wail for them: no rail- 
way has come to the glen yet. 

“I ken the road,” said Archie. 

He threaded his way among the 
green graves, and stood by a plain slab 
with many names cut upon it. 

“It will be Peter McCandlish’s 
stane,” said Archie. He stooped down 
and fingered the lettering on the stone 
und murmured, “Puir Pete, he was a 
real thrawn man—but neebourly,” he 
added, with his ever-ready charity, 
“neebourly, when ye didna contradeek 
him.’ ” 

“Ye'll mind Betty Jamieson,” 
Donald, passing on to a stone that 
leaned slightly, “hur that they wad be 
for putting in the auld kirkyaird. But 
Betty wass na sae far through as they 
were thinking. And she turned roun’ 
in the bed, and she wad be saying, ‘Na, 
na, I'll no be in the auld kirkyaird. 


said 


Vit me ower to the new one where 
I can lie and see the folks pass- 
me,” 


“Thiss will be John McCrae’s wife,” 
said Archie, fingering the letters of the 
next headstone; “puir body, she wass 
an ill loss ta John.” 

“And the littlin was no long follow- 
ing her,” said Donald. “John saw 
zreevous affliction.” 

“I was reading the Word to John’s 
father when he slippit awa’,” said 
Archie, “och, och, aye. ‘Hoo’s wi’ ye. 
Colin?’ I said, for I thocht his breeth 
was coming strange. ‘No juist verra 
weel,’ said Colin, and afore I could 
fetch his wumman he was by wi’ it.” 

“Ay, and ye were wi’ Sandy Clark 
too, I mind, when he changed.” 

(We say “changed” in the Highlands: 
it is a better word than “died.’’) 

“Deed that wass the ferry sad 
thing. I will mind that Meg Saun- 
ders streetched him, and she was 
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barely through, afore his brither wass 
awa’ tae.” 

“And five o’ his bairns wass gone 
afore him. That wass a gran petty— 
a gran petty.” 

“Hamish Millar got grace afore he 
wass taen,” said Archie, leaning his 
arm, with the caress of a friend, upon 
moss-grown stone. 

“Ay, juist in time.” 

“But he'll get a guid welcome what- 
ever,” said Archie; “the Lord is greater 
than oor hairts.” 

“Mither’s no far frae here,” said Don- 
ald, “if ye wad come roun’ by the wa’.” 

They stepped across some mounds, 
the young man leading the old one 
carefully, till they stood by a new-cut 
stone. 

“When the tribble came tae us last 
winter,” said Donald, “I think she 
kenned.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


“Ay, they ken,” said Archie, “they're 
no far awa’.” 

The shadows were creeping up the 
brae-face as they rowed home again, 
but there was a shining behind the 
hills, and one knew how it was 
that St. John could tell that the 
streets of the city were of pure 
gold. 

The moon came up and filled the 
glen with silver light and the hills 
looked with their old strange inscruta- 
ble look at the long white road and the 
silent loch. 

And down below an old man was 
smiling in the darkness—the unbroken 
darkness—and saying to himself, “Och 
ay, I haf had the gran’ day, the fine 
day amongst my freen’s.” 

For Archie thought as I do, that 
they are not far awa’, 

S. Macnaughtan. 





EXTERMINATION OF THE MOSQUITO. 


The studies on the subject of the 
mosquito as a factor in producing dis- 
ease, which have been carried on by 
Koch, Leal, Grassi, di Foa, Kenrick 
Gibbons, and other scientists, have nat- 
urally evoked profound interest among 
the general public. The experiments 
have unmistakably shown the impor- 
tant part which the mosquito plays in 
the diffusion of some terrible and pe- 
culiar diseases, such as malarial fevers, 
yellow fever, and sleeping sickness. It 
therefore becomes more necessary 
every day to persevere with the cam- 
paign already begun for the destruction 
of this little insect, whose existence 
constitutes for man such a serious and 
ever present danger. The war cannot 
be waged without difficulty, chiefly on 
account of the enormous productive- 
ness of the mosquito. It is safe to say 
that if this insect possessed no enemies 
it would in a very short time increase 
to such an extent as to render the earth 
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uninhabitable by man. Fortunately 
there exist a number of depredators 
which devour the eggs and larvee, not- 
ably some kinds of smal] fresh-water 
fish. That the mosquito possesses the 
instinct of danger is shown by the 
following fact. Observations on the 
habits of the mosquito were taken in 
a certain district where there were sit- 
uated twelve small ponds, all near each 
other and subject to exactly the same 
conditions. Eleven of these ponds 
bred fish in them, but in the twelfth 
pond there were no fish. It was found 
that the mosquito deposited its eggs 
only in the twelfth pond, in which the 
fish were extinct. It has also been 
proved that the insect takes the pre- 
caution, when depositing its eggs in 
ponds where fish exist, to select those 
in which aquatic plants are growing, as 
these offer some protection to the 
larve. 

It is well known by all who have 
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interested themselves in the campaign 
against malaria that where the mos- 
quito is found depositing its eggs in 
swamps or marshes, the favorite and 
universal means taken to destroy the 
larvze is to pour petroleum on the sur- 
face of the water. This plan is how- 
ever very objectionable, especially on 
land where the water is used for water- 
ing cattle, as the latter will go thirsty 
rather than touch it. In fact the use 
of petroleum to kill the mosquito is 
a remedy almost worse than the dis- 
case, as it renders water so treated 
quite undrinkable. The important 
question therefore is, how to effect the 
destruction of the insect without in- 
juring the quality of the water in a 
mosquito-ridden district? 

To return to the fish which are inimi- 
cal to the existence of the mosquito, ob- 
servations have been made with a view 
to discovering which species of fish is 
best adapted for the destruction of the 
eggs and larvze. The best results in 
this respect have been attained through 
the studies of the English scientist, 
William P. Leal. Researches were 
made in many different parts of the 
world. Two very useful kinds of fish 
were discovered in America, the Kete 
randia formosa and the Gambusia affinis, 
which both live at the surface of the 
water. These species of fish devour 
the eggs deposited in ponds and 
marshy places, thus preventing the ap- 
pearance of the larvze of the mosquito, 
which in places where these fish breed 
disappears rapidly. 

Dr. Kenrick Gibbons has recently 
presented to the London Zoological 
Gardens a large number of small fresh- 
water fish emanating from Barbados 
and known by the scientific name of 
Girardinus pescilloides. These little fish 
are extremely lively and destroy the 
eggs and larvee of the Anofele, the par- 
ticular mosquito which gives malaria, 
so rapidly that, as a consequence, ma- 
laria in the island of Barbados has be- 
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come extremely rare. They are tiny 
and very graceful, the males hardly 
measure half an inch in length, and 
their coloring is very vivid and_iri- 
descent, They multiply at such a 
rapid rate that the natives have given 
them the name of “Million.” Experi- 
ments made with these fish in Jamaica 
and Guiana have been completely suc- 
cessful, as the cases of malaria, ac- 
cording to statistics, are in those places 
markedly decreasing. 

In Italy, where malaria is prevalent 
in different districts, producing very se- 
rious results, experiments were ef- 
fected, through the personal instigation 
of King Victor: Emmanuel III, with a 
variety of fish coming from the West 
Indies, and known by the name of “top- 
minnones” by the natives. The ex- 
periments were conducted by Profes- 
sors Supino and Besana. The observa- 
tions made in this case show that the 
little fish most partial to the larvz of 
the mosquito belong to the species Gam- 
busia, and Professor Supino, who is di- 
rector of the Communal aquarium of 
Milan, points out that the “Million” of 
Barbados is a variety of the “top-min- 
nones.” It remains to be seen whether 
these devourers of the larvze and eggs 
will deport themselves in the same 
manner under different conditions from 
those in which they were kept in the 
laboratory. The eggs and larve in 
open water are liable to be dispersed 
by every gust of wind; the fish may 
prefer, when they have their liberty, to 
seek some form of nourishment more 
easily obtainable. In any case, ex- 
periments on a larger scale are being 
commenced under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Vinciguerra, head of the station 
of Aqueculture at Rome. Species in- 
digenous to Italy will be experimented 
with, such as the eel, the carp, and the 
tench; this last fish will be especially 
dealt with, as it has the undoubted ad- 
vantage of being itself good as food 
when no longer required for the work 
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of destruction. In other countries im- 

portant experiments on the subject arrived at and the results put into prac- 

have been undertaken; it is to be hoped tice. 

that, in the interests of suffering hu- F, 
The Outlook. 


manity, tangible conclusions will be 
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SOCRATES AND THE REVELATION OF GOD. 





The Christian reader will not need to 
be reminded that it is not in the He- 
brew Scriptures alone that he will find 
the aspiration of the ancient world 
for a further revelation of God. In 
the eternal struggle between the three 
principles which make a man—his 
soul, his mind, and his body—there is 
constant action and reaction as one 
side or other gets the upper hand, over- 
powering and subordinating the rest. 
And wherever in the history of man 
the soul has prevailed over the body 
and mind, we have proof of his intense 
yearning for the revelation of the Spirit 
of God. The soul of Socrates, if the 
dialogues of Plato are to be accepted 
as an accurate report of his words, led 
him as far along the Way of Truth as 
it was possible to go before the su- 
preme revelation which was to be ac- 
corded to the world four hundred years 
later. Socrates regarded knowledge— 
to quote the words of his principal 
English interpreter—as “a system of 
ideas leading upwards by regular 
stages to the idea of good.” And his 
own ideas led him so far upwards that 
he was able to appreciate what that 
principle is which must come into the 
world, if the soul was ever to be capa- 
ble of apprehending “truth and be- 
ing.” 

In the sixth book of the “Republic” 
he refuses to be pushed by Glaucon 
into defining the “actual nature of the 
good,” but acknowledges that he would 
wish to speak of “the child of the good 
who is likest him.” In order to do this 
—the ‘extract is quoted from Jowett’s 
translation—Socrates begins by remind- 


ing his hearers, Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus, of— 

“The old story, that there is a many 
beautiful and a many good, and so of 
other things which we describe and de- 
fine; to all of them the term ‘many’ is 
applied. 

True, he said. 

And there is an‘ absolute beauty and 
aun absolute good, and of other things 
to which the term ‘many’ is applied 
there is an absolute; for they may be 
brought under a single idea, which is 
called the essence of each. 

Very true. 

The many, as we say, are seen but 
not known, and the ideas are known 
but not seen. 

Exactly. 

And what is the organ with which 
we see the visible things? 

The sight, he said. 

And with the hearing, I said, 
hear, and with the other senses per- 
ceive the other objects of sense? 

True. 

But have you remarked that sight 
is by far the most costly and complex 
piece of workmanship which the arti- 
ficer of the sense ever contrived? 

No, I never have, he said. 

Then reflect: has the ear or voice 
need of any third or additional nature 
in order that the one may be able to 
hear and the other to be heard? 

Nothing of the sort. 

No, indeed, I replied; and the same 
is true of most, if not all, the other 
senses—you would not say that any of 
them requires such an addition? 

Certainly not. 


we 
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But you see that without the addi- 
tion of some other nature there is no 
seeing or being seen? 

How do you mean? 

Sight being, as I conceive, in the 
eyes, and he who has eyes wanting to 
see; color being also present in them, 
still, unless there be a third nature 
specially adapted to the purpose, the 
owner of the eyes will see nothing, and 
the colors will be invisible. 

Of what nature are you speaking? 

Of that which you term light, I re- 


plied. 
True, he said. 
Noble, then, is the bond which 


links together sight and visibility, and 
great beyond other bonds by no small 
difference of nature; for light is their 
bond, and light is no ignoble thing? 

Nay, he said, the reverse of igno- 
ble. 

And which, I said, of the gods in 
heaven would you say was the lord of 
this element? Whose is that light 
which makes the eye to see perfectly 
and the visible to appear? 

You mean the sun, as you and all 
mankind say. 

May not the relation of sight to this 
deity be described as follows? 

How? 

Neither sight nor the eye in which 
sight resides is the sun? 

No. 

Yet of all the organs of sense the 
eye is the most like the sun? 

By far the most like. 

And the power which the eye pos- 
sesses is a sort of effluence which is 
dispensed from the sun? 

Exactly. 

Then the sun is not sight but the 
author of sight who is recognized by 
sight? 

True, he said. 

And this is he whom I call the 
child of the good, whom the good be- 
gat in his own likeness, to be in the 
visible world, in relation to sight and 
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the things of sight, what the good is 
in the intellectual world in relation to 
mind and the things of mind: 

Will you be a little more explicit? 
he said. 

Why, you know, I said, that the 
eyes, when a person directs them to- 
wards objects on which the light of 
day is no longer shining, but the moon 
and stars only, see dimly, and are 
nearly blind, they seem to have no 
clearness of vision in them? 

Very true. 

But when they are directed towards 
objects on which the sun shines, they 
see clearly and there is sight in them? 

Certainly. 

And the soul is like the eye: when 
resting upon that on which truth and 
being shine, the soul perceives and un- 
derstands and is radiant with intelli- 
gence; but when turned towards the 
twilight of becoming and perishing, 
then she has opinion only, and goes 
blinking about and is first of one opin- 
ion and then of another, and seems to 
have no intelligence? 

Just so. 

Now, that which imparts truth to 
the known and the power of knowing 
to the knower is what I would have 
you term the idea of good, and this 
you will deem to be the cause of sci- 
ence and of truth in so far as the lat- 
ter becomes the subject of knowledge; 
beautiful, too, as are both truth and 
knowledge, you will be right in esteem- 
ing this other nature as more beautiful! 
than either; and, as in the previous in- 
stance, light and sight may be truly 
said to be like the sun, and yet not 
to be the sun, so in this other sphere, 
science and truth may be deemed to be 
like the good, but not the good; the 
good has a place of honor yet higher.” 

This, then, was the definition of Soc- 
rates of the qualities that must be- 
long to the “child of the good” in or- 
der that he might impart “truth to the 
known and the power of knowing to 
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the knower.” As the sun gives light 
to the eye, so must the “child of the 
good” give light to the soul, so that 
she may “perceive and understand.” 
There is no great difference between 
this and the description given by Isaiah 
of the “Chosen. of the Lord,” who was 
to be “for a light of the Gentiles; to 
open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the dungeon.” Both the 
writer of that portion of the Book of 
Isaiah and the Greek philosopher ap- 
prehend clearly that the soul is of 
herself blind as is the eye in a dark 
room; that in the light of the moon and 
stars she becomes able to see dimly, 
though with no clearness of vision. 
But should “the dayspring from on 
high” visit the world, the soul would 
become “radiant with intelligence,” and 
in the knowledge given through this 
light would come at last to the “good” 
which “has a place of honor yet 
higher.” 

It is to the world of the Gentiles 
that the “Chosen of the Lord” is to 
come, and it is a world dominated by 
an ancient mythology which Socrates 
perceives to be in want of a “third na- 
ture” to render the soul perceptive. 
Socrates had advanced so far along the 
path of true knowledge as to under- 
stand the blindness of the unassisted 
soul and her need for further light. 
The fulfilment of his aspiration was 
yet to come; the “third nature” 
through which the soul was to be en- 
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abled to draw near to God was to re- 
veal Himself specifically as the means 
by which the darkness surrounding the 
soul was to be illumined. “I am the 
light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in the darkness”; 
“IT am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me may not 
abide in the darkness”; “Yet a little 
while is the light among you”; “While 
ye have the light, believe on the light.” 
But with the higher opportunity comes 
the severer condemnation or judg- 
ment. “The light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness 
rather than the tight; for their works 
were evil.” Here once more the soul 
is described as being “turned towards 
the twilight of becoming and perishing. 
then she has opinion only, and goes 
blinking about . . . and seems to have 
no intelligence.” Every soul which 
desires not to be classed with him who 
“cometh not to the light, lest his works 
should be reproved,” may, without fear 
of reproof, acknowledge that the third 
nature, without which “there is no see- 
ing or being seen,” has been revealed 
to the world in the advent of Christ. 
And all those who will turn their 
thoughts from “the twilight of becom- 
ing and perishing’” may now at last 
obtain vision by virtue of that Light 
which was sent into the world “to 
give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” 





ON THE MARGIN OF LIFE. 


The Tramp life, the underside of the 
world, generally appears in writing in 
exaggerated sunshine or gloom. Some 
who have lived through it—notably 
Mr. Davies—have written sincere and 
truthful reminiscences of adventure in 
England and America. They set 


themselves, in union with a great com- 


pany, to “cheat Admetus”: to live on 
the industrial populations, just as the 
idle rich live on the industrial popula- 
tions, without giving back any ade- 
quate return. They performed this 
feat, partly by begging, partly by 
stealing, partly by grudging spells of 
special and not unenjoyable labor 
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highly paid at certain seasons of the 
year—such as fruit-picking, cotton- 
gathering, clam-fishing, and the like. 
When they grew tired of the open 
road, they took to the railway, accept- 
ing free passage hidden in the goods 
van or riding upon the front of the en- 
gine. They had their experiences, 
also, of society’s reprisals, in occa- 
sional] spells of imprisonment, not al- 
together disagreeable in the more hu- 
mane cities of America. The general 
impression conveyed is of a life of ad- 
venture and considerable physical sat- 
isfactions, of health in the open air, of 
a variegated and colored experience 
along the great ways of the world 
which is denied to the assiduous and 
driven laborer of machine and factory. 
That is one side of the picture. The 
other is given by Government reports 
and personal investigations by such 
observers as Miss Higgs and Mr. En- 
sor, of the casual’ ward, the common 
lodging-house, and all the race who 
have eluded or been squeezed out of 
the meshes of regular toil. And here 
there is impression of degradation and 
permanent discomfort, dirt, squalor, 
and misery, a broken, shambling, dis- 
couraged rabble of creatures that once 
were men and women. Those who 
have scrutinized the wreckage of hu- 
manity which collects in the so-called 
“able-bodied” workhouses, or can be 
seen drawn up on cold nights in rag- 
ged regiments on the Embankment 
waiting for the midnight dole of soup, 
will be more inclined to believe in the 
degradation than in the adventure. 
Yet the few persons who have gone 
forth without prejudice to know the 
despised, broken persons—tramps, 
criminals, prostitutes, unemployed, un- 
employable—who shamble through the 
darkened ways of the City, have no 
such experience of universal collapse 
to record. Those who come as learn- 
ers rather than teachers—with a sense 
of humor, of friendliness, an ultimate 
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reverence for anything human, above 
all, with acceptance rather than with 
criticism—are perpetually astonished at 
the resistance which humanity is able 
to present to the most calamitous of 
outward circumstance. 

Mr. Neil Lyons, in “Arthurs” (John 
Lane), has taken for the scene of his 
inquiry a London coffee-stall “some- 
where between Brixton and the obelisk 
in South London.” “This is an am- 
biguous direction” he declares. “But 
then we night seekers are jealous of 
our ill-fame, and the fear of the Ox- 
ford movement is strong upon us.” 
Round this coffee-stall, attracted like 
moths to a candle, gather in the heart 
of the sleeping city those to whom 
sleep is denied. Night-workers seeking 
refreshment mingled here with women 
of the streets; an occasional drunken 
sailor, a thief making a rendezvous 
with a thief, tramps and _ wastrels, 
foregather for a moment within the 
circle of light before drifting out into 
the darkness again. There are some 
who are regular customers, who de- 
velop a kind of comradeship, exchang- 
ing tales of misfortune; and from these 
the author weaves a tragic or pitiful 
or romantic story of human lives. For 
all the permanent elements of romance 
are in this underworld, only with the 
values distorted and modified. Here 
also are sudden vicissitudes of fortune, 
passionate human affections, love of 
woman and of child, fear of violence 
and of death. It is life lived close to 
the margin, in perpetual familiarity 
with the reality of common things; 
darkness and cold, hunger and despair. 
It is life lived, that is to say, as per- 
haps the majority of mankind are liv- 
ing it to-day; never so far removed 
from the possibility of privation and of 
danger as to be able to settle down 
tranquil in a universe of security. The 
common impression, amongst those 
who do not dwell in such a universe, is 
that existence under such conditions 
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must reel back into savagery or apathy 
—into a kind of numbness before all 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, or into the fierce fight for ex- 
istence of the sinking ship or the crum- 
bling earthquake city. But experience 
is quite otherwise. Comradeship, de- 
sire, human affection, kindliness and 
pity,-all here survive amongst men so 
shabby and twisted as to appear 
scarcely human, and women with 
painted faces not pleasant to look 
upon. Nay more, a certain attitude of 
cheeriness and enjoyment seems to be 
bred out of the very extremity of for- 
tune. There is a rich humor in all Mr. 
Lyon’s sketches, for much of which, 
indeed, the onlooker and recorder may 
be responsible, but some of which is 
native to the original character. 
Sometimes it assumes the form of ver- 
bal exaggeration and comments in 
which all working-class London is so 
ready, the most reputable product of 
the industrial metropolis. Sometimes 
it finds satisfaction in the jollity ex- 
cited by drink, as in the experience of 
the drunken sailor who uplifts his 
voice in the ballad of “Joe Golightly.” 
Sometimes it has the peculiar, reckless 
insolence of the defiance, out of ex- 
tremity, of all time’s revenges; the 
reckless insolence of the “seven men 
out of hell’ in the story of the “Boli- 
var” who have “euchred God's al- 
mighty storm” and “bluffed the eternal 
sea.” 

There is here, however, none of the 
idealization, the roseate visions of sor- 
did and ugly things suddenly seen 
through a mist of make-belief which 
fills with an intolerable sentimentality 
the works of many popular writers of 
fiction. “Arthur’s” clients, having 
plumbed the bedrock of life, are suf- 
fering no illusions concerning it. They 


are emphatically convinced that dust 
is dust and mud.is mud, and thata 
spade 
Outside the 


spade. 
in the 


may justly be called a 
coffee stall itself, 
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small hours of the morning, there is 
continual necessity for the suppression 
of rowdies and marauders and tliose 
who exhibit anarchic tendencies in a 
civilization remote from our own, but 
with very definite standards. In that 
civilization kindliness and good fellow- 
ship stand at the summit of the hier- 
archy of virtues, and a large tolerance 
replaces the negative prohibitions of 
the accepted commandments. And in 
all that company of children, bewil- 
dered and confused in a world which 
they have never learned to understand, 
the acceptance of a certain level of 
honor and of order is more clearly 
recognized than amongst those who, 
reaching towards the enforcement of 
austerer limitations are, perhaps, less 
successful in attainment. “Some- 
times,” says Mr. Lyons, “a sailorman 
in the throes of a fever may form our 


circle. Arthur will then arise in his 
might, peer over his spectacles, and 
lifting a withered forefinger say, 
‘George, I’m surprised at you. Be’ave 


yeself.. And George, if he be not very 
drunk, will subside instantly, saying, 
‘Righto, Guv'nor,’ or he will ask re- 
spectfully for another cup of coffee 
and a thick ’un, at the same time chal- 
lenging the company to deny that Ar- 
thur is a gentleman, or he himself a 
Briton.” 

So that amongst incidents seemingly 
trivial—a crying baby, 2 meeting of a 
tramp and pal, the attempt of 
Arthur's soldier son to choose between 
two rival candidates for his affection -- 
there is revealed a whole depth of hu- 
man helpfulness and human sympathy 
which is not helpful, but exceedingly 
desirous to be so. In one of Mr. 
Lyon’s exuberant evenings a man with 
a baby in his arms wearily drifts to 
the coffee stall, waiting for the belated 
all-night tram. And at once this com- 
pany of nightbirds and homeless popu- 
lace become absorbed in one over- 
whelming problem—how to stop the 


his 
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baby crying. “Arthur” himself starts 
the enterprise, “I ain’t no amatoor at 
this business,” he cheerily remarks. 
“Soothin’ down babies is one of my 
specialties.” So he makes grimaces, 
shouts, “Oy! oy! oy!” at the unfortu- 
nate infant, emits shrieks to imitate a 
focomotive in “a performance very un- 
usual and distressing,” bays like a 
bloodhound (“trying the dawg on 
him,” he calls it), imitates various 
other animals—with disastrous effect. 
Arthur’s “man” then steps into the 
breach. “I know a dodge about ba- 
bies,” he remarks. “First of all,” ex- 
plained the specialist, “you turn ’im 
ever on ’is chest. Then you say, ‘Hups 
a daisy; There's a little man! and 
thumps him on his back. Then you 
give ‘im a fork or sich like to play 
with. Then you say, ‘Did ’e ’ave a 
dirty blackguard of a father then’ 
(No offence to you, sir, only it’s the cus- 
tom), and then you jerk ‘im up an’ 
down, an’ ’old your breath till ‘e falls 
asleep.” This also fails. The owner 
of the infant meanwhile imparts remi- 
niscences of his life, his sister and the 
baby, full of intimate detail, to the 
friendly company. <A “certain old 
drab,” half starved, is stuffed with cof- 
fee and sardines and promised “tup- 
pence” to stop the child’s “ ’ollering.” 
She immediately succeeds. The tram 
arrives; the father and child vanish in 
the night. It is twenty minutes past 
one o’clock—in a submerged, undistin- 
guished corner of six millions of sleep- 
ing people. But all human life is in 
it—the stupidity, the gravity, the gen- 
erosity, the ready companionship and 
sympathy under misfortune which may 
be common to all, of half-lost, undis- 
tinguished people who normally travel 
through mean streets to no profitable 
ends. 

They quote poetry — sentimental 
maunderings, the humorous ditties of 
the lower-class music-halls, or blood- 
thirsty, recounting how “Joe Golightly” 
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“stabbed ‘im in the spine.” They 
crack their little jokes, and score off 
each other and off themselves, when in 
the lowest depths of poverty—with 
nothing between them and ultimate 
destitution. When prosperity comes 
they share with each other, standing 
“treat” in “cawfee” and sardines and 
hard-boiled eggs. There fall down to 
them occasionally visitants from an- 
other world, like the falling of the 
products of the surface zone into the 
the abysses of the ocean floor. Now 
it is a “gentleman” killing himself as 
speedily as possible with drink and 
sordid adventure, on the way betweeu 
prosperity and death. Now it is a 
“benevolent idiot” desiring to see the 
“darker side of London life,” whose 
comments are received with marked 
disfavor by the normal members of 
this queer twilight world. He sees 
a universe which fills him with dis- 
may. “The company, besides our- 
selves, numbered some dozen. There 
was a sailor, with vine leaves in his 
hair, singing love songs to another 
sailor, who had removed a boot, which 
he was laboriously polishing by means 
of natural moisture and a coat-sleeve. 
And a gentleman in a mauve squash 
hat was undertaking to explain to an- 
other gentleman in a fawn squash hut 
exactly why the harness-buckle indus- 
try had left Birmingham for Belgium. 
... Another group consisted of Trooper 
Alfred and Miss Hopper and Kitty and 
her spouse and a poor verminous old 
tramp: and a vain, half-witted, resent- 
ful little drab,” with whom “a dray- 
man begins to exchange  witti- 
cisms, an occasion which the dray- 
man’s boy made use of to exchange 
coffee cups, to his own advantage, with 
the drayman.” It is the accepted 
“dregs” of the City life: the product 
which is the despair of philanthropist 
and reformer, which civilization, as 
Socialistic ideas develop, is going to 
regiment, classify, subject to medicinal 
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and penal treatment in various forms 
of “home.” Till that blessed day ar- 
rives it is good to think that amongst 
these broken people the observer can 
find human kindliness, and “that 
sweetest of all gospels—the gospel of 
tolerance”; and inconsiderable 
The Nation. 


no 
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amount of the happiness which comes 
from life lived dangerously—always 
just eluding the forces which make for 
destruction on the one hand, for good 
citizenship and ordered, regulated life 
on the other. 





GERMANY AND EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary is composing her 
dlifferences with Turkey on a money 
basis, Bulgaria looks like following 
Austria’s lead, and since M. Isvolsky’s 
speech to the Duma it is clear that 
Russia is determined on a conciliatory 
policy. A settlement is in train, and 
though much remains to be done before 
the melting of the Balkan snows re- 
moves the great climatic check on an 
outburst, it can no longer be urged 
that the peace of Europe is at stake. 

Now that international animosities 
are beginning to die down one may cor- 
rect, or attempt to correct, misappre- 
hensions which have given rise to judg- 
nients sweeping and false. In Aus- 
tria-Hungary and in Germany it is be- 
lieved that the two central Powers 
were confronted with a more or less 
definite coalition of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, of which Great 
Britain was the moving spirit. The 
Balkan Committee, an odd institution 
with humanitarian ideals, has been 
represented as the instigator of the 
Turkish boycott of Austrian goods, and 
it has been assumed that the entire 
weight of official and popular opinion 
in this country was behind “Lord” 
Noel Buxton. In the long run such 
ebullitions of journalistic rancor are 


not likely to have much effect on inter- 
national relations, but at the moment 
they may do considerable mischief, and 
it is a pity so difficult a situation was 
not handled on either side of the North 
Sea with less energy and more tact. 


Nevertheless no desire to let bygones 
be bygones can blind the British ob- 
server to the fact that the suspicion 
that this country bears no goodwill to 
the Austro-German alliance has been 
strengthened by recent events. This 
suspicion was created by the agree- 
ments made within the past few years 
between Great Britain and other Great 
Powers. It is urged that these under- 
standings have been made not with 
Germany but around her, and the Inm- 
perial Chancellor himself has found it 
necessary to examine the suggestion 
that Germany is being “hemmed in.” 
Only a few days ago a paper so mod- 
erate as the “Frankfiirter Zeitung” 
suggested in a well-meant article that 
these arrangements were unnecessary, 
forgetting that the necessity of an 
agreement with France as to tropical 
Africa or with Russia as to Central 
Asia is a matter for British not Ger- 
man decision. The real question, how- 
ever, turns not on the necessity of 
such treaties but on their precise sig- 
nificance. Is it or is it not true to 
say that the relations between this 
country and France are comparable 
with those between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary? Put in this form, the 
question admits of only one answer, 
and that an emphatic negative. Our 
friendly relations with France and 
Russia are based on the removal of cer- 
tain causes of past friction, whereas 
the relations between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are based on a pledge 
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of concerted action in the event of fut- 
ure contingencies. An entente is not 
a cunning synonym for an alliance, but 
a totally different thing. An entente 
is at the utmost a guarantee of that 
diplomatic goodwill which oils the 
wheels of the international machine; an 
alliance is a definite pledge of armed 
assistance; and the two are separated 
by the whole gulf which lies between 
words and deeds. In face of this great 
and obvious distinction it seems almost 
superfluous to point out that a Power 
which really cherished hostile feelings 
towards Germany would be more 
likely to avoid than to encourage close 
relations with such countries as Rus- 
sia and France, the former of which 
is slowly recovering from the effects of 
a disastrous war, while the latter, as 
the home of a thrifty and industrious 
peasant population, has more to lose 
and :,ess to gain from the outbreak of 
war than any other.Power in Europe— 
so much so that France may be dis- 
missed as a peace-at-any-price Power. 

These considerations are eminently 
practical, and perhaps for this very 
reason fail to appeal to the somewhat 
metaphysical German mind. The 
German is ever on the look-out for 
what he calls a “Tendenzpolitik,”’ a pol- 
icy which avails itself of a variety of 
means for the attainment of some per- 
fectly definite end, such a policy in 
fact as Bismarck pursued between 
1862 and 1871. Thatis not at all the 
English way of dealing with foreign 
affairs. It is contrary to the national 
temperament, and in any case so sub- 
tle a method is hardly possible in a 
democratic country. We choose to 
deal with difficulties one by one as they 
arise, sometimes perhaps with imper- 
fect appreciation of the full conse- 
quences of our conduct; when far- 
reaching motives are attributed to us 
we are at first amused and afterwards 
annoyed, Particularly in the case of 
Germany we have come to resent the 
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persistence with which we have been 
misjudged, and have at last concluded 
that the Germans must be harboring 
evil designs against us. It may well 
be that our suspicions are utterly 
baseless, and that the Germans are as 
anxious for peace as we feel ourselves 
to be, but the fact remains that the 
average Englishman is not quite easy 
in his mind. The interests of Great 
Britain are largely extra-European, and 
so far as this country is concerned 
with the adjacent Continent at all, her 
concern is with her liability to inva- 
sion. Now there is no Power in the 
world with such combined naval and 
inilitary strength as the German Em- 
pire, and there is consequently no 
Power so competent to invade us with 
success. Whether the invasion would 
end in the utter discomfiture of the 
invaders or not is another thing, and 
even the certainty that the British 
Army, if by luck we had it ready 
on the spot, could overwhelm any hos- 
tile force that set foot on these shores 
would not give satisfaction; for it is 
our boast that our soil is inviolate, and 
invasion is a more strongly 
feature of the national 
chology than fear of defeat. It is 
hardly possible for the German, 
whose country has been the battie- 
field of Europe, to appreciate this feel- 
ing or to understand how it has been 
impressed upon us by our history; but 
it exists, and allowances must be 
made for it. Once it is appreciated it 
will be clear that our determination 
to maintain the two-Power standard 
is not a threat. 

But though mutual misinterpreti- 
tions of naval armaments may hive 
contributed to the ill-feeling between 
the two countries, thay are not the 
cause of it. The German cannot com- 
plain if Great Britain pays his country 
the compliment of regarding it as the 
strongest Power in Europe, but he is 
on firmer ground when he protests 


fear of 


marked psy- 
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against the suggestion that she is plan- 
ning the invasion of England. And 
it is to rebut any such suggestion that 
Berlin prepared to _ receive with 
especial warmth the British King and 
Queen. There is no ground for ques- 
tioning German sincerity. Wars do 
not arise out of nothing, and what pos- 
sible causes of conflict exist between 
the two Powers? Economically they 
are rivals, but economic rivalry need 
be no bar to friendship. There is but 
one source of danger. Should Ger- 
many show signs of absorbing the 
two small States on her eastern fron- 
tier, the situation for this country 
would be critical; but there are no 
signs of any thought of such ventures 
at this moment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that both 
Englishmen and Germans have other 
things to think of besides their mutual 
relations. Germany is busy with in- 
ternal problems. In almost every 
State in the Empire the question of 
electoral reform has lately come to the 
fore; there have been demonstrations 
in Berlin and riots in Dresden. More- 
over, the Empire itself is still dealing 
with a constitutional question of the 
first magnitude—the control of foreign 
policy—and is also confronted with the 
less exciting but equally important task 
of balancing its accounts. It is to 
these two matters that Prince Biilow 
devoted the bulk of his recent speech 
in the Prussian Landtag, and the 

The Saturday Riview. 
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Prince is too closely in touch with 
public opinion, and, just at present, too 
much dependent upon it, to distort 
the perspective of political facts 
to soothe the qualms of the foreigner. 
It is not too much to say that at no 
date since the Empire was constituted 
were the Germans more pressingly 
engaged with domestic matters than 
they are to-day. In every Federation 
there must be friction between the 
central Government and the constitu- 
ent States until the balance of author- 
ity swings definitely to one side or 
the other. To the foreigner the con- 
flict is of historic interest only; but it 
absorbs all the attention of the people 
immediately concerned, and it is in 
such a conflict that the German people 
are now engaged. In foreign politics 
the issue has been raised whether con- 
trol is to be vested in the States as rep- 
resented by the Federal Council or in 
the Empire as represented by the Em- 
peror or by the Reichstag; and in finan- 
cial matters the present deadlock has 
arisen because the States regard direct 
imperial taxation as an encroachment 
on their sovereign rights. These are 
no trifles to be adjusted by conferences 
between officials in Berlin; they de- 
mand the best thought of the people 
themselves, and while they remain un- 
dealt with leave neither the leisure nor 
the means for an aggressive foreign 
policy. 





THE FIR-TREE; REVISED VERSION. 
(Too Long After Hans Andersen.) r 


Once upon a time there grew a fir- 
tree in a great Newfoundland forest. 

It had a delightful life; the rain fell 
on it and nourished its roots; the sun 
shone on it and warmed its heart; now 
and then came a great jolly wind to 
wrestle with it and try its strength. 


The peasant children would sit at its 
foot and play their games and sing 
their little songs, and the birds roosted 
or sheltered in its branches. Now 
and then the squirrels frolicked there. 

But the tree, although everything 
was so happy in its surroundings, was 
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not satisfied. It longed to be some- 
thing else. It longed to be, as it said, 
important in the world. 

“Well,” said the next tree to it, “you 
will be important; we all shall. Noth- 
ing is so important as the mast of a 
ship.” 

But the tree would not have it. “The 
mast of a ship!” he said. “Pooh! I 
hope to be something better than that.” 

Every year the surveyors came and 
marked a number of the taller trees, 
and then wood-cutters came and cut 
them down and lopped off their 
branches and dragged them away to 
the shipbuilders. The tree watched 
them go with disdain. 

And then one day the surveyor came 
and made a mark on our tree. 

“Ha! ha!” said a neighbor, “now 
you're done for.” 

But the tree laughed slyly. “I know 
a better trick than that,” he said, and 
he induced a squirrel.to rub off the 
mark with his tail, so that when the 
wood-cutters came he wus not felled 
after all. 

“Oh,” said the swallows when they 
came back next year, “you here still?” 

“Surely,” said the tree, conceitedly. 
“They tried to get me, but I was too 
clever for them.” 

“But don’t you want to be a mast,” 
they said, “and hold up the sails of 
a beautiful ship, and swim grandly all 
about the seas of the world, and lie in 
strange harbors, and hear strange 


voices?” 
“No,” said the tree, “I don’t. I dis- 
like the sea. It is monotonous. I 


want to assist in influencing the world. 
I want to be important.” 
“Don’t be so silly,” said the swal- 


lows. 

And then the tree had his wish, for 
one day some more wood-cutters came; 
but, instead of picking out the tall 
trees, as they had been used to, they 
cut down hundreds just as they came 
to them. 








“Look out,” said the swallows. 
“You'll be cut down now whether you 
want it or not.” 

“I want it,” said the tree. “I want 
to begin to influence the world.” 

“Very well,” said a wood-cutter, 
“you shall,” and he gave the trunk a 
great blow with his axe, and then 
another and another, until down it fell. 

“You won't be a mast,” he added, 
“never fear. Nothing so useful! 
You're going to make paper, my 
friend.” 

“What is paper?’ asked the tree of 
the swallows as they darted to and 
fro over its branches. 

“We don’t know,” they said, “but 
we'll ask the sparrows.” 

The sparrows, who knew, came and 
told the tree. “Paper,” they said, “is 
the white stuff that men read from. 
It used to be made from rags; but it’s 
made from trees now because it’s 
cheaper.” 

“Then will people read me?” asked 
the tree. 

“Yes,” said the sparrows. 

The tree nearly fainted with rapture. 

“But only for a few minutes,” added 
the sparrows. “You're going to be 
newspaper paper, not book paper.” 

“All the same,” said the tree, “I 
might have something worth reading 
on me, mightn’t I? Something beauti- 
ful or grand.” 

“You might,” said the sparrows, “but 
it isn’t very likely.” 

Then the men came to haul the tree 
away. Poor tree, what a time it had! 
It was sawed into logs, and pushed, 
with thousands of others, into a pulping 
machine, and the sap oozed out of it, 
and it screamed with agony; and then 
by 2 dozen different processes, all ex- 
tremely painful, it was made into pa- 
per. 

Oh, how it wished it was still grow- 
ing on the hillside with the sun and the 
rain, and the children at its foot, and 
the birds and squirrels in its branches. 


, 
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“I never thought the world would be 
like this,” it said. And the other trees 
in the paper all around it agreed that 
the world was an over-rated place. 

And the tree went to sleep and 
dreamed it was a mast, and woke up 
crying. 

Then it was rolled into a long roll 
live miles long and put down into the 
hold of a ship, and there it lay all for- 
lorn and sea-sick for a week. A dread- 
ful storm raged overhead—the same 
wind that had once tried its strength 
on the hillside—and as they heard it all 
the trees in the paper groaned as they 
thought of the life of the forest and the 
brave days that were gone. 

The worst of it was the roll in which 
our tree lay was close by the foot of 
the mast, which came through the hold 
just here, and he found that they were 
old friends. The mast said he could 
think of no life so pleasant as that of 
a mast. “One has the sun all day,” 
he said, “and the stars all night; one 
carries men and merchandise about the 
world; one lies in strange harbors and 
sees strange and entertaining sights. 
One is influencing the world all the 
time.” 

At these words the tree wept again. 
But he made an effort to be comforted. 
“You wouldn’t suggest,” he inquired 
timidly, “that a mast was as impor- 
tant, say, as a newspaper?” 

The mast laughed till he shook. 
“Well, I like that,” he said. “Why, a 
newspaper—a newspaper only lasts a 
day, and everything in it has to be 
corrected on the day after! A mast 
goes on for years. And another thing,” 
he added, “which I forgot: sometimes 
the captain leans’ againstit. The cap- 
tain! Think of that.” 


But the tree was too miserable. 

In the harbor it was taken out of 
the ship and flung on the wharf, and 
then it was carried to the warehouse 
below a newspaper office in London, 
What a difference from 

Punob. 


Newfound- 
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land, where there was air and light. 
Here it was dark and stuffy, and the 
rolls talked to each other with tears 
in their voices. 

And then one night the roll in which 
our poor tree found himself was car- 
ried to the printing-rooms and fixed in 
the press, and down came the heavy, 
messy type on it, all black and suffo- 
cating, and when the tree came to it- 
self in the light again it was covered 
with words. 

But, alas! the sparrows were right, 
for they were not beautiful words or 
grand words, but such words as, “So- 
ciety Divorce Case,” and “Double Sui- 
cide at Margate,” and “Will it be fine 
at Christmas?” and “Bankruptcy of 
Peer’s Cousin,” and “Burglary at Pot- 
ter’s Bar,” and “Indian Sedition.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the tree as it 
realized what it was bearing on its 
surface, “how I wish I had gone to sea 
as I was meant to do!” And he vowed 
that if ever he got out of this dread- 
ful life he would never be headstrong 
again. But alas! 

Then, cut and folded, it was, with 
others like it, carried away in the cold, 
gray morning to a railway-station, and 
put in the train and rattled off to a 
bookstall in the West, and a man 
bought it for a halfpenny and read it 
all through, and said there was nothing 
in it, and threw it under the seat, and 
later another man found it and read 
it, and blew choking tobacco over it, 
and then wrapped up some fish in it, 
and took it home to his family. All 
that night it lay serunched up on the 
floor of a squalid house, feeling very 
faint from the smell of fish, and long- 
ing for Newfoundland and the sun and 
the rain, and the children and _ the 
birds. 

And the next morning an untidy 
woman lit the fire with it. It was an 
unimportant fire, and went out di- 
rectly. 
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Mr. James B. Babbitt’s “History of 
the Earth in Outline” certainly does 
not err by presupposing any knowl- 
edge whatsoever in the reader but 
carefully explains the elements of as- 
tronomy and geology, and leads the 
reader to a consideration of the vicis- 
situdes of climate, and the transverse 
rotation of the earth,—their cause in 
the author’s estimation. In this hy- 
pothesis, he finds the reconcilemeut 
and explanation of all geological sci- 
ence. It is noteworthy that he quotes 
but few living scientific men, although 
he seems well acquainted with the el- 
der generation. E. E. Sherman & 
Co. Boston. 


Those who prefer black and white 


to all that color can give to book 
illustrations, and value line above 
all the illusion of the half tone, 
will find a feast spread for them 
in Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson's “The 
Shores of the Adriatic: The Aus- 


trian Side,” for photographs and pict- 
ures in line are the sole illustrations, 
the plan being the same as that of the 
earlier volume depicting and describ- 
ing the Italian side of the sea. Bight- 
een plans of buildings and a map of 
Istria and Dalmatia further increase 
the value of the work, which covers 
a field comparatively untrodden and 
profoundly interesting. The Eastern 
Adriatic shore if not precisely the place 
to which one goes .today for lessons in 
progress, is a region abounding in beau- 
tiful works of architecture and art, 
and is above all a place in which men 
have lived; have known the wanderers 
and the warriors of other nations, have 
fought with them, plotted with and 
against them and traded with them. 
Also they have been thinkers and 
dreamers, and many are the strange 
legends of pagan times clinging to cliff 





and cape. To-day among the relics 
of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Frankish 
and German civilization dwell the de- 
scendants of the founders, wearing 
costumes unfamiliar to Western eyes, 
speaking strange tongues, indifferent 
to the opinion of strangers but not dull, 
and almost without exception interest- 
ing. The ground is not untravelled 
but it is unfrequented and full of en- 
joyment for the traveller anxious for 
knowledge and for experience. Mr. 
Jackson has a genius for condensation 
and each of his pages conveys as much 
as two of the ordinary descriptive vol- 
ume and for home enjoyment is to be 
preferred to those recently published 
works describing regions further west 
and east. Ina few years these places 
will be better known and _ tourist- 
haunted but even then the reader will 
take pleasure in their story. To the 
literary seeker after subjects this book 
opens a region scarcely touched by the 
writers of fiction in English and as 
these folk are rather extraordinarily 
sharp of vision a little flight of Istrian 
and Dalmatian novels may be ex- 
pected, and they ought to be worth 
reading. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


No detective story ever woven by 
French or English writer approaches 
the interest of Mr. David Miller De- 
Witt’s “The Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln and its Expiation.” Such a 
lesson on the value of human testimony 
and on the thousand agencies by 
which truth may be garbled, mangled, 
suppressed, concealed, and contradicted 
should impress American readers often 
too facile in acceptance of everything 
uttered with vehemence, or many times 
repeated. Mr. DeWitt makes no at- 
tempt to be picturesque or brilliant or 
effective, but after an introduction no 
longer than is absolutely necessary to 
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show Booth’s immediate ancestry and 
previous history, enters upon his ac- 
count of that plot to capture the Pres- 
ident, which served as a preparatory 
school for the assassin and his friends. 
It must be remembered that the North 
and the West had talked of abduction 
and assassination as possibilities before 
the first inauguration, and that, al- 
though thoughts of both had lain dor- 
mant for four years, they were no 
complete novelty to any American of 
the day. Moreover, in the minds of 
the elder generation lurked the sinister 
memories of charges of murder by poi- 
son darkly hinted after the deaths of 
Harrison and of Taylor. In _ the 
Booth family, the name of its head and 
of his son kept the idea of assassina- 
tion in the mind of every member, and 
that it should have bloomed in action 
in such a mind as the youngest son’s 
was not so strange. Both descent and 
environment were against him, and he 
had no such balance wheel as Edwin 
Booth’s lofty integrity, or the solid 
common sense of Junius Brutus Booth. 
Neither was it strange that, from the 
moment when his pistol flamed death 
to the good, weary man innocently re- 
joicing in the approaching happiness 
of his country, the North and West 
should seem to be peopled by lunatics, 
and that the mad behavior recorded in 
the chapter entitled “The Reign of 
Terror” should be inevitable. That it 
should continue even after the death 
of Booth; that the theory of a con- 
spiracy linking the Confederate chiefs 
and the assassin should be accepted 
with little opposition; that the trial 
should be military and that it should 
proceed by strange methods were al- 
most foregone conclusions, but Mr. De 
Witt so sets them forth that the bear- 
ing of every incident and event is 
clearly apparent. The chapters entitled 
“The Question of Jurisdiction” and 
“The Petition for Commutation” are 
full of curious matter and strikingly 
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demonstrate upon what trifles the 
course of events may depend. The in- 
tentional or inadvertent reversal of a 
sheet of paper possibly cost the life of 
Mrs. Surratt and certainly led to such 
an embroilment of officials as does not 
occur twice in a century. “The Dwind- 
ling of ‘The Great Conspiracy’” is not 
pleasant reading, nor is “The Trial of 
John H. Surratt,” but as the author 
aptly says “The judicial murder of a 
woman committed in the name of the 
nation, if judicial murder it was, ought 
not to be, and to the credit of human- 
ity, cannot be forgotten.” That it was 
not committed by the nation or even 
by the tribunal but at the worst, by a 
few erring men and possibly by only 
two, is shown, and the author's indus- 
try in following out each clue cannot 
be too highly commended. Only sec- 
ond to the acumen of which this indus- 
try is the tool is his skill in showing 
the condition of popular feeling, and 
in analyzing the mixed motives of 
witnesses. His book will add much to 
his well-won reputation as the author 
of “The Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson.” The Macmil- 
lan Co. 


Mr. William Dana Orcutt has suc- 
ceeded in performing a feat not often 
attempted, and has written a story of a 
man and two women, one his wife. 
without introducing any matter which 
might bring a blush to the cheek of 
the young person, and he calls it “The 
Spell,” giving it that name because 
two of the personages are so strongly 
diverted from common life by certain 
ancient manuscripts, that they seem to 
be under a spell. As the man is a 


bridegroom of but five weeks’ standing, 
a peculiar explanation of his behavior 
seems necessary, and Mr. Orcutt pro- 
vides it by making him the devoted dis- 
ciple of a fascinating priest, a worship- 
per of classic learning and fifteenth cen- 
tury taste, an apostate in all but name 
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From such a source, mischief natu- 
rally tlows, and it is by chance, and the 
author’s interposition of the ever use- 
ful motor-car, that the three lives with 
which Monsignore Cerini presumes to 
interfere are not utterly wrecked. As 
it is, the three Americans escape, be- 
cause all three have a quality which, 
if all continental and much British 
and Irish fiction can be trusted, is 
monopolized by Americans, that 
cency of soul, which does not suspect 
evil wherever there is a possibility of 
evil. This is the quality which takes 
an American girl through a thousand 
encounters such as no European mother 
would permit; from which very few 
Suropean girls could escape unharmed; 
and through which no earthly power 
could convince a European husband or 
father that girls had passed unscathed. 
This is the quality which makes an 
American seem easy prey to a foreign 
adventuress, until, she sees that it 
equally facilitates escape and capture; 
the quality which relieves husbands 
and wives of the incessant distrust 
characterizing the mental habit of aver- 
age married Europeans, and enables 
them to dispense with sworn and wit- 
nessed certificates of good behavior 
whensoever either is out of the other's 
sight for twenty-four hours. The 
quality is perfectly appreciated by all 
American novelists who have lived in 
other countries, and by at least one 
English novelist who has lived in the 
United States, but Aldrich, Mr. How- 
ells, Mr. James and Mrs. Burnett 
have contented themselves with a sin- 
gle exemplification of it, in any one 
story, and Mr. Orcutt sets three side 
by side. In mastery of his art, he is 
not to be compared to Aldrich or to 
Mr. James, but in his understanding of 
this quality he need not yield preced- 
ence to any author. In his closing 
chapter he makes his American hero in- 
struct a compatriot spoiled by too long 
residence in Italy that there are Amer- 


de- 


ican “husbands who love their wives, 
who despise intrigue and disloyalty 
and hypocrisy in either sex; who con- 
sider honor and life as synonyms; and 
who, even for the sake of civility, can- 
not allow misinterpretations to cast a 
shadow upon the sanctity of marriage.” 
The man thus defined is worthy to 
stand beside Isabel Archer. In the 
task of creating a heroine at once 
strong enough and subtle enough to 
understand the perfect innocence of her 
rival, even after listening to her con- 
fession of forbidden love, Mr. Orcutt 
has been successful, and Helen Arm- 
strong is a remarkable woman ade- 
quately exhibited. The third member 
of the trio, the girl who loves the hus- 
band, steps into the toils in all inno- 
cence, loses no time in endeavoring to 
escape from them, frankly confesses 
her purely mental fault to the wife. 
and mercilessly sacrifices her own feel- 
ings and justifiable reserves to ensure 
the perfect union of the husband and 
wife. Finally, the joint influence of 
the three Americans actually pene- 
trates to the soul of the priest, who 
emerging from his fifteenth century at- 
mosphere resumes his proper character 
as a true son of Loyola, a keen-eyed 
twentieth century reader of twentieth 
century human nature, and a champion 
of righteousness. Mr. Orcutt’s earlier 
novels have in no way presaged such 
a book as he has now produced, and 
it is to be hoped that having found his 
true plane he will choose to remain 
upon it. In “The Spell’ he introduces 
a large number of excellent minor char- 
acters and conclusively shows that his 
own observation of his contempora- 
ries, and not the records of prejudiced 
historians is the material upon which 
he should work. He might in time 
produce the great American novel; he 
has in “The Spell” produced a great 
novel of a distinctive American quality. 
decency of soul. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 





